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IF YOU MUST WRITE FOR MOVIES 


By Doris F. Hatman 
Tue author is a graduate of the famous 47 Workshop, a novelist 


and playwright. 


This article is written from her experience as 


a reader for a leading film company. 


HEN a new author seeks advice 

about writing for motion pictures, 
the simplest and perhaps the best answer 
is: “Don’t attempt it! Get your novels 
and short stories published, or your plays 
produced on Broadway; and then, if they 
are distinguished by physical or mental 
action, they will sell to the film companies 
without further effort from you. They 


will sell, it may be added, for much higher 


prices than the so-called original com- 
mands,” 

An original is a story written directly 
for screen use. It is generally offered in 
the form of a detailed synopsis of from 
ten to fifty pages. The present or the 
past tense can be employed in such a 
synopsis; but the present tense is more 
generally liked because of its vividness. 
By no means should an amateur try to 
construct a technical continuity: a long 
script of pages vertically divided down 
the middle, with dialogue on one side and 
parallel stage directions on the other. 
This complicated working script from 
which the actual screen play is shot is al- 
ways turned out by staff writers after the 
purchase of the story. 

The market for originals is very limited. 
Most major film companies will not receive 


them for reading unless they come recom- 
mended by a reputable agent. There are 
a few exceptions among the big com- 
panies ; and the smaller independent firms, 
which are less able to pay high prices, are 
more receptive to such work. 

The big companies which refuse un- 
solicited material have their reasons for 
doing so. In the first place, covering the 
output of unknown authors rarely pays. 
“Covering” is an expensive process in- 
volving a good deal of office overhead 
(secretarial and filing work) as well as 
the substantial payment which goes to an 
experienced reader for a critical synopsis. 
When one accepted script out of a thou- 
sand is an excellent average, it can 
readily be seen that the waste of time and 
money is tremendous. 

The second reason why many companies 
refuse such material is the absurd but 
ever-present danger of lawsuits. One 
crank can thus ruin the chances of count- 
less honest writers. For example—he 
passes in a brief, possibly illegible, story 
about a country doctor. The story is 
read and returned to him; a short synopsis 
with “not recommended” typed on it re- 
mains in the company’s files. Such a 
synopsis gets no farther than the editor’s 
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assistant, who acts as a sort of waste- 
basket, sees that no important executive 
is bothered with reading the story, and in 
turn promptly forgets it. 

Six months or so later, the same com- 
pany may put out a picture in which one 
of the characters is a country doctor. 
The crank starts a plagiarism suit, and 
again time and money are wasted before 
the affair is settled. That is why un- 
solicited originals are generally returned 
with printed rejection slips which—cour- 
tesy and all—have been drawn up very 
carefully by the legal department of the 
film company. The above hypothetical 
case may sound fantastically overdrawn; 
but motion pictures are a fantastic busi- 
ness, and such suits have occurred more 
frequently than the average writer would 
believe. 

The reason why most originals prove 
unsalable applies to established authors— 
well-known novelists and playwrights—as 
well as to amateurs; it does not apply to 
trained staff technicians who have suc- 
cessfully begun to free-lance. The reason 
is this: a man gets a good dramatic idea. 
If he develops it for a publisher or pro- 
ducer, he knows that he must give it in- 
finite care, expending all the resources of 
his talent on plot, characterization, dia- 
logue, and small detail. If, however, he 
decides that he wants to make quick and 
easy money through a motion picture sale, 
what does he do? Possibly believing that 
everything he writes will be changed any- 
how, he sets down his rough idea in a few 
pages, carries the plot from high point 
to high point with no sense in between, 
and neglects motivation, characterization, 
fine, small samples of dialogue, and the 
little atmospheric details which often give 
a trite story the semblance of freshness 
and distinction. 

Again and again, a reader reports that 
the plot of an original is “full of holes.” 
He is referring to the hasty writing, the 
great American desire to get something 
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for nothing. Nor are the film companies 
particularly amenable to an author’s note 
stating that the idea will be developed by 
him if the editors like it. A real estate 
firm does not show a purchaser a few 
boards and nails and bricks, promising to 
build them into a house if he thinks them 
attractive; a complete plan of the house 
is forthcoming, or the purchaser does 
not buy. 

Film companies sometimes publish the 
statement that they are in the market for 
“ideas.” They mean what they say; good 
ideas are hard to get, though the printed 
output of two continents is combed for 
them constantly. But the new writer fails 
to realize how scarce a really original 
idea is. A plot which seems unheard-of 
to him is probably incorporated into 
dozens of synopses now mouldering in any 
collection of files. A weary reader sums 
up, “Just another Good Bad Girl or China 
Seas Melodrama,”—or whatever the great 
idea may prove to be. And an editor’s 
assistant can remember three times the 
number of type examples that any reader 
recalls, 


If a new writer must direct his talents 
toward motion pictures, let him first tind 
out which companies will receive and read 
his work. A letter to any company will 
bring an answer. He should be, before 
he starts to write, a film fan with a wide 
knowledge of current screen productions. 
Then, probably the best thing for him to 
do is to select a certain star and try to 
weave a story about that star’s personal- 
ity. Stars are harder to find stories for 
than any layman outside of the industry 
would suppose. For the character actors 
and actresses, it sometimes proves impos- 
sible for months on end to discover the 
proper vehicle. Here, though, is where 
originals generally fail: they will offer a 
glove-fitting character for Will Rogers or 
Marie Dressler, but the story surround- 
ing that character will be too weak to use. 

A few universal “don’ts” come readily 
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to mind and may prove helpful. Don’t try 
to break into the present-day motion pic- 
ture field with a period story. A man 
called at a scenario department in New 
York last summer and said that, as Cecil 
B. De Mille was filming The Sign of the 
Cross, he had brought along a five-page 
drama about the signing of Magna Carta! 
It was pointed out to him: (1) that De 
Mille, veteran maker of spectacles, is a law 
unto himself; and (2) that almost any one 
knows about the struggles of the early 
Christians in Rome, whereas the average 
picture-goer never heard of Magna Carta. 
The period story today, however familiar 
its background and events, is a drug upon 
the market; fans still demand handsome, 
modern sets and costumes, or themes ex- 
ploited dramatically in the daily press. 
How long this trend of public taste will 
last, no one knows; but, while it does per- 
sist, it must be obeyed. 

Don’t, on the other hand, concoct your 
own version of a theme enjoying monetary 
popularity. The cycles of gangster pic- 
tures, prison pictures, political pictures 
come and go. A theme repeated too many 
times by experts is sufficiently distressing. 
Copied by an inexperienced writer with no 
personal knowledge of the subject in hand, 
it becomes a hopeless parody. Don’t at- 
tempt to make good fiction out of facts 
with which you are unacquainted. 

Don’t set down the story of your tragic 
life and tell a film company what a master- 
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piece it is, because it happened to you. 
Use your life if you must, but conceal its 
truth in fiction form and let that fiction 
stand upon its own merits. 

Above all, let no author—inexperienced 
or experienced—write down to motion 
pictures! They may be a business, a 
money-earning institution which can justly 
be ridiculed for its foibles; but they are 
something else. They are the new drama 
of the machine age, the most fluid and 
plastic form of theatrical expression ever 
yet invented; and they are probably the 
finest means of telling a story, which the 
world has found. They combine, within 
themselves, the scope of a novel and the 
subjective emotion of a play. They are 
the book and the illustrations, too. They 
are still young and technically faulty, 
and the people who manage them have not 
always been inspired. Each year, how- 
ever, the leadership comes into more 
capable hands. 

There is, today, a new courage about 
innovations, a new willingness to risk de- 
partures from the hackneyed, “sure-fire” 
themes. Actors are better, settings are 
better, sound is better. Motion pictures 
are going somewhere; and on the way they 
deserve to be speeded by the best that any 
writer has to give. He can reach them 
more easily through the channels of the 
publishing house or the stage; but, if he 
must appeal to them directly, let him do 
it with all the fire at his command. 


The announcement of the death of Dr. Henry Van Dyke on April 10 


brings to mind that he wrote one of the best selling American books. 


Since 


The Story of the Other Wise Man was published in 1895, Harper and Brothers 


report that 750,000 copies have been sold. 


story in Harper’s Magazine. 


about 15,000 books a year. 


It was first printed as a short 


Later it appeared in book form, and since then 
has reappeared in fifteen large editions. 


In recent years the sale has been 


Among Dr. Van Dyke’s other popular books are 


The Mansion, with a total sale of nearly 20,000 copies, and The Lost Boy, 


which has sold nearly 100,000 copies. 





WHAT THE MEN’S “PULP-PAPER’’ MAGAZINES 
ARE BUYING 


By Joun GALLIsHAW 


Tus ts the third article in which Mr. Gallishaw analyzes the 

stories preferred by the editors of a specific type of magazine. 

The two previous articles discussed the requirements of the big 
circulation weeklies and of the quality group monthlies. 


[¢ ought to be unnecessary to point out 
to writers what is meant by a “pulp- 
paper” magazine. Yet I am constantly 
being astonished by misunderstandings 
that exist in writers’ minds about this 
simple trade term. The word “pulp” has 
a rather unpleasant implication, and has 
come, somehow, to signify to some people 
something inferior in the quality of the 
material published in the “pulps.” Ac- 
tually, of course, every experienced writer 
knows that the word “pulp” describes 
the kind of paper upon which the mag- 
azines are printed. It is a cheaper 
paper than the “smooth” paper of the 
large circulation magazines which are 
kept smooth so that they may be used 
for the so-called art work of advertising. 
The “pulp-paper” magazines have very 
little advertising, and depend for their 
income almost entirely upon the sales to 
newsstands. 

In a way, the reader’s reaction to the 
material in a “pulp” magazine is much 
more easily gauged than is that of the 
reader of the “smooth-paper” magazine. 
The reader of the “pulp” has to consider 
no distracting advertising, practically 
no non-fiction; and he is usually given a 
very definite chance to express his prefer- 
ence. Some of the “pulp” magazines use 
coupons which their readers are asked to 
fill in, listing the stories they liked in the 
order of their desirability. Others have 
contributors’ columns of one sort or an- 
other. 

The editor is in pretty close touch with 


a rather representative cross section of his 
readers, who indicate by their praise or 
dispraise just how desirable is the work 
of any author. He learns from this body 
of volunteer assistants not only what 
authors are desirable, but what kinds of 
stories are popular. What is more to the 
point, he learns from these volunteer edi- 
tors just when a certain type of story is 
becoming stale. 

These “constant readers” are not a 
very changeable body of critics. Finding 
something good, they like more of it. A 
writer once having won their affection can 
be pretty certain of holding it as long as 
the quality of his product is kept up to 
standard. The series of stories built 
about a certain central figure or set of 
characters is something they like very 
much indeed. Because this is so, a great 
many writers, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say a great many would-be 
writers, think that the inclusion of a cer- 
tain quaint or unusual or amusing figure 
is sufficient to enlist the interest of the 
editors and readers of the “pulps.” 

Like so many wrong conclusions, this 
one is based upon a wrong assumption to 
begin with. There are three factors to be 
considered in any work of fiction: the 
actors, the story, and the reader’s re- 
action. The last of these is, of course, 
dependent upon the first two. Given the 
proper actors and the proper story, the 
reaction will be satisfactory. In this dis- 
cussion I plan to point out the character- 
istics of the actors and the stories which 
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are essentially suited to the 
market. 

It was my opinion when I first began 
an intensive analysis of the “pulp” maga- 
zines—by which I mean the “pulp” maga- 
zines with a masculine appeal—that these 
could be divided into two general groups: 
those with a general interest, and those 
with a narrower field. Among these latter 
I included the detective story magazines, 
and those magazines whose titles pointed 
to the inclusion of stories dealing only 
with a restricted field. The fact is that 
these restrictions do not apply at all to 
the extent that one would suppose from 
the titles of the magazines. Indeed, the 
titles of some of these magazines are like 
the name “oyster” in certain oyster stews. 
They are there to christen rather than to 
flavor. The editor of such a magazine is 
not averse to an interesting story out- 
side of his rather restricted field. He acts, 
it might be said, in behalf of his reader; 
and he buys with a sort of roving com- 
mission. 


“pulp” 


The great deciding element in a story 
bought for the “pulp” market is its drama. 
Because this is so, mere quaintness of 
actors will not suffice, although that 
quaintness may appear upon surface ex- 
amination to be the effect that lingers in 
the consciousness of the reader of many 


“pulp” stories. From the point of view 
of the writer, this is very bad analysis. 
What the writer should be interested in 
is not the reader’s reaction, as a first con- 
sideration. ‘The reader’s reaction should 
be only a secondary consideration. This 
may sound like revolutionary doctrine. 
Yet it is sound. What the writer should 
consider always is what element causes the 
reaction, 

The whole doctrine of “single effect,” 
a doctrine which has done more to mis- 
lead writers than has any other single 
dictum, falls to pieces the minute any real 
analysis is made of it in relation to the 
stories in the “pulps.” It is time that it 
was displaced by a dictum which will stand 








analysis, by something borne out by the 
evidence. In the “pulps” the evidence is 
more clear—because it is not obscured by 
subtleties—than it is in the “smooths.” 
But “pulp” or “smooth,” the single ele- 
ment that causes the only two reader re- 
actions worth considering is the knowledge 
of forces with dramatic possibilities. The 
two reader reactions I have in mind are 
suspense and approval. Therefore, in con- 
sidering the actors and the stories to be 
submitted to the editors of “pulp” maga- 
zines, the basic consideration is drama, 
or forces with dramatic possibilities. 

Dramatic possibilities, as far as a 
writer is concerned, mean possibilities to 
cause disaster. A dramatic actor, there- 
fore, is one who has the possibility of 
causing disaster. In considering the 
actors that he will include in his story for 
the “pulp” magazines, a writer can make 
a simple distinction between these “dra- 
matic” actors and the “narrative” actors. 
The dramatic actors are those who don’t 
want things to turn out to the satisfaction 
of the hero or chief actor, and the narra- 
tive actors are those actors aligned with 
the hero or chief actor. No matter how 
quaint, amusing, or unusual are the actors 
on the narrative side, they cannot for the 
“pulp” magazines create the reaction of 
suspense or approval unless there is a 
strong dramatic cast of characters op- 
posed to them. 

The reader of a “pulp” magazine is not 
really interested in admirable actors or 
in their success. He is most interested in 
the defeat of the undesirable dramatic 
forces. The reader of the “pulp” maga- 
zine may imagine himself as being in favor 
of the under dog, but actually it is not so 
much the success of the under dog as it is 
the defeat of the upper dog which he de- 
sires. Strong black and white contrasts, 
some people will say glibly, is the char- 
acteristic of the actors in a “pulp” story. 
This is not so. 

If the black is black enough, the white 
can be soiled. 
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The narrative actors need only be 
forgwable to be acceptable for a “pulp” 
story. Here, as in life, the motive is what 
really counts. It is not so much what the 
chief actor does, as it is the provocation 
given to him for doing it, by the dramatic 
force opposed to him. The inclusion of a 
strong and active, a relentless and un- 
scrupulous and resourceful opposition is 
the essential requirement for the accept- 
able and welcome story for the “pulps.” 
Actors, then, capable of furnishing provo- 
cation so intense that any retaliation is 
forgivable must be the very first concern 
of the writer who designs his output for 
the “pulps.” 

In discussing this side of the writer’s 
task, I have used designedly the word 
“actor” rather than the word “character” 
to describe the cast of a “pulp” story. 
The “pulp” magazines do not deal in 
subtleties; their readers are the hardened 
topers of literature; the light wine and 
beer of psychological subtleties have no 
power to thrill them; they want the “hard 
stuff” with a kick. Actors who are easily 
docketed, rather than characters whose 
responses are sub-surface, are what they 
demand. They do not hold with delayed 
action; they want an immediate response 
to a stimulus. When that stimulus is fur- 
nished by the dramatic actor, they do not 
want the response “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought.” They want visible 
and exciting and dangerous action. 

They do not want to be shown the 
character of an actor; all they are inter- 
ested in is one facet of that actor’s char- 
acter. Given a condition calling for im- 
mediate action, he must act. In order 
that there need be no disapproval of in- 
stant action as being foolhardy or unwise 
or unconsidered, there must be a stimulus 
justifying such immediacy. 

This brings up at once a problem which 
bothers a great many writers. When they 
analyze a story in a “pulp” magazine, or 
rather a whole issue or several issues of a 
“pulp” magazine, they find that, appar- 
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ently, a considerable number of the stories 
include actors who do not act immediately. 
It has been my experience that many 
writers have a gift amounting to genius 
for unerringly picking the wrong thing in 
a story. They see this thing, isolate it, 
rediscover it in other stories, and then 
conclude that it is the essential and char- 
acteristic ingredient. But such analysis 
is like concluding that in every gallon of 
gasoline put into an automobile there is a 
certain amount of water; and that, there- 
fore, the characteristic and essential ele- 
ment in motor fuel is water. 

Delayed action is sometimes present in 
a “pulp” story. But it may be the char- 
acteristic and essential element in the 
actor. It is, on the other hand, never the 
characteristic and essential element in the 
story. The difference between the actor 
and the story in which he is called upon to 
take part is a thing which the writer for 
the “pulps” must keep always in the very 
forefront of his consciousness. If the 
actor doesn’t furnish the action, then the 
story must. The story is made up of the 
action of all the actors. Thus, while in 
some stories the only possible solution is 
one brought about through delayed action 
on the part of the chief actor, in such 
stories the other actors must make up the 
deficiency. 

Unless a writer who hopes to find a 
welcome for his stories in the “pulp” mag- 
azines is aware of this distinction between 
the actor and the story, he is very likely to 
be misled by the suggestions of the well- 
meaning editor who tells him that he wants 
a certain kind of story. The writer ex- 
amining examples of the kind of story 
does not isolate the kind of story; he 
isolates, instead, the kind of chief actor. 

There are a great many writers and 
editors who do not know what actually 
constitutes a story. They know a story 
when they see one, just as they know an 
automobile when they see one; and they 
judge the story as they judge the auto- 
mobile—by its performance. But they do 
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not—because it is not their job, and 
probably because it would not help them 
in their job—make a real analysis of the 
elements of a story. 

A story, reduced to its lowest terms, is 
the record of an actor who, becoming 
aware of a condition which he finds dis- 
turbing, sets out, either on his own behalf 
or on that of some one else, to change that 
condition into one which will be satisfac- 
tory or at least tolerable. 

If the condition which is desired can- 
not be brought about except by the ex- 
ercise of ingenuity, the drama of the story 
becomes the important consideration. The 
villain’s part in the story must be kept 
before the reader. In fact, the most il- 
luminating discovery that comes as a re- 
sult of the examination of stories in the 
“pulp” magazines is that in most cases 
the villain is on-stage to a much greater 
extent than is the hero. And even while 
the hero is on-stage, a good deal of his 
time is occupied with discussing the latest 
developments of the action of the villain. 
The villain, of course, is a generic term 
that often includes groups. In fact, it is 
very seldom that the villain operates as a 
lone wolf. Not often does the hero oper- 
ate alone. The reason for this is a very 
simple one. The effect of action can be 
given by an interchange of conversation, 
especially if that interchange be an acri- 
monious one, if there is a quarrel instead 
of an amicable discussion. The bitterness 
of the quarrel will, naturally, vary with 
its justification. 

Therefore, the hero, or chief actor, 
equipped with a confidant, will receive the 
approval of the reader when he is not act- 
ing at all; merely because he is listening 
to and discussing with some heat, the ac- 
tion of the villainous opposition which 
brought about a new crisis in the story. 
The reader believes that he has been sym- 
pathizing with the hero, when in reality 
he has been disapproving of the villain. 

Nowhere so much as in this realm of 
approval and disapproval does the old 
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doctrine of “singe effect” fail to operate 
successfully. The reader disapproves and 
approves at one and the same time. And 
while so disapproving of one factor and 
approving of the other, he is frequently 
amused simultaneously by a third. In 
fact, the “pulp” magazines publish a good 
deal of amusing material. This is because 
their writers understand, perhaps better 
than the writers for the “smooth-paper” 
magazines, the réles of the different actors. 
They understand, first, however, that the 
most urgent requirement is drama. 

While the narrative forces have an ob- 
jective and a program for achieving that 
objective, the dramatic forces have a 
counter objective and a counter program 
for achieving theirs. The knowledge that 
the dramatic forces have brought about 
a disturbing crisis is conveyed to the chief 
actor very effectively and very amusingly 
by a confidant who is a quaint type; and 
who is able to display his quaintness 
amusingly in arguments which occupy the 
space and give the impression, at first, of 
showing the chief actor in action, but 
which really discuss the operations of the 
opposing forces. 

In short, then, what the “pulp” maga- 
zines want is drama. First and foremost 
it is drama. If additionally there is 
humor, that humor is so much velvet. 
Given drama and humor, the story is more 
desirable than drama without humor. 
Subtle psychological analysis is not de- 
sired, although a sound relation between 
motive and action is essential. If there is 
any belief that sloppy writing is good 
enough for the “pulps,” it is not borne out 
by the evidence. The writing is astonish- 
ingly better than most writers are willing 
to admit. It is safe to say that a dra- 
matic story, which means a strong and 
active opposition, on-stage a good deal of 
the time, clear-cut heroes, villains, and 
confidants, and wherever possible a sur- 
prise disclosure in the sequel, will always 
find a welcome in the “pulps,” if it is 
well written. 











 quineraer gegen would like to sell a 
copy of a new book to everybody, of 
course. They think it is wonderful if a 
hundred thousand people put their money 
“on the line” for John Blank’s new novel. 
But what about John Blank next year? 
Who knows? So, although they won’t 
shout it out loud, the makers of books 
will admit if you corner them that when 
people walk into lending libraries year 
after year and ask confidently for So- 
and-So’s latest nove!, that author is the 
answer to a publisher’s prayer. 

Such an author is Kathleen Norris, 
whose latest book, Walls of Gold, is being 
“taken out” all over the length and 
breadth of these United States. 

The opportunity came to us recently 
to ask this much-to-be-envied lady a few 
questions about her business. 

She was very pleasant and responsive 
about it all, even though we began with 
the unfailing: “How did you start to 
write?” 

“The family needed money,” she replied, 
quite prosaically. “I was a young girl 
in the outskirts of San Francisco. Father 
and mother died, leaving six children. My 
sister and I shared the family burden. 
I always liked to put words together, and 
there were other embryo writers in the 
neighborhood. 

“Then came the San Francisco fire. 
That catastrophe started me on the way 
to becoming a writer, though in an in- 


KATHLEEN NORRIS ANSWERS 
SOME QUESTIONS 


By Dana Tiverton 


direct manner. We all hit upon the idea 
of writing about it for Eastern magazines. 
We made a list of publications, put them 
in a hat and drew lots. We wrote our 
articles with great enthusiasm and put 
them in the mail. Soon the checks started 
to return, and we were jubilant. But 
mine never came. Every single one of the 
group sold his article but me. I got a 
rejection slip.” 

“And that didn’t discourage you?” 

“No, it made me angry. It seemed to 
me that I could write as well as the others. 
So I went ahead writing more things to 
prove it. But that was the first of a long 
series of setbacks. I honestly believe I 
could paper a large house with the re- 
jection slips that have come to me. But 
I had made up my mind firmly that I 
could write as well as other people whose 
work was being printed, and nothing could 
dissuade me. 

“T quickly forgot my early inspirational 
ideas about writing, and approached the 
matter systematically. I had been mar- 
ried for some time before I sold my first 
story. I did my housework, took care of 
the diminutive person whom I called ‘the 
finest male infant on earth,’ and managed 
to find a few hours every day for writing. 
Mr. Norris gave me valuable criticism, and 
was never afraid to tell me that my story 
was not salable, if that was his opinion. 
Finally I produced a short story which he 
thought was good enough to sell. He 
selected a list of thirty-eight magazines, 
headed by the Atlantic Monthly, and the 
story started upon a long succession of 
short voyages. Every magazine in the 
list returned the story, with nothing more 
encouraging than a formal] note, intimat- 
ing that some day I might write some- 
thing worth while. 
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“We still had confidence in the story, 
and decided to start the list of magazines 
all over again. For the thirty-ninth time 
the manuscript was sealed and stamped. 
Once more it went to the Atlantic. This 
time it did not come back. The Atlantic 
decided to buy it. 

“Then, all at once, many doors opened. 
Magazine editors wrote, praising the story 


in the Atlantic, and asking for other’ 


stories of the same nature. My husband 
returned to them the letters of rejection 
they had sent me.” 

What if she had stopped after the 
thirty-eighth mailing? Many people 
would. Thinking aloud, we wondered if 
many good stories have been consigned to 
oblivion because of the failure of editors 
to recognize their merit. 

“Perfect justice in rewarding merit is 
difficult to attain,” she replied. “I have 
worked as a reader for a magazine, and 
I know how easy it is to let something 
good slip through your fingers. There 
was one case of the sort that I still think 


of as rather tragic. You don’t often find 
a good story by an unknown writer, you 


know. But one day it happened. After 
wading through a basketful of worthless 
stories, I came across a gem. I was very 
much impressed with it, and planned to 
see the editor about it after lunch. The 
manuscript was left on a desk, and when 
I came back from lunch, I found that it 
had been returned by mistake. There was 
no way of tracing the author, and noth- 
ing could be done. It was so good that I 
felt thoroughly convinced that it would 
pop up in some other magazine. I watched 
for months, but have never seen it. 
Another of Mrs. Norris’s “manuscript 
stories” has an amazing ending. When 
Mr. Norris was an assistant editor of the 
American Magazine, he often brought 
manuscripts home to read, and whenever 
he was perplexed, asked Mrs. Norris’s 
advice. Once in the midst of a session of 
fireside deliberation he asked her to read 
a manuscript. She read it and gave a 
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verdict. The story was sweet, wholesome, 
optimistic, and utterly harmless, she said, 
but it lacked strength and backbone. On 
the whole, “no.” Mr. Norris agreed with 
her and the manuscript went back. The 
incident was forgotten for four years. 
Then, as a member of the staff of the 
Christian Herald, Mr. Norris found the 
manuscript once more on his desk. It 
had been traveling around like a lost 
orphan all that time, apparently. De- 
termined to give it one more chance, he 
took it home again, and once more there 
was a consultation. Their opinions were 
about the same, but Mr. Norris and his 
associates finally decided to buy it. They 
paid only $300 for the story. 

The story caught on amazingly. It 
was printed in book form, and sold a mil- 
lion copies. It was made into a successful 
play, and has twice been made into a film. 
The book was Pollyanna, by Eleanor 
Porter. 

But Mrs. Norris has learned to be care- 
ful how she sympathizes with unappreci- 
ated authors. Once at a lecture a bel- 
ligerent woman told her that she had a 
story which she thought was good, but 
which she had been unable to sell. “Ina 
weak moment,” said Mrs. Norris, “I took 
it home and read it. It was good. It 
was remarkable. I showed it to my sister 
and to my friends, and they praised it 
highly. I sent it back to the author, told 
her my opinion, and offered to place it for 
her. I never heard from her. Later I 
told the plot to some editors. They 
recognized it as one of the best stories of 
Richard Harding Davis. The woman 
apparently wanted to prove that I didn’t 
know a good story when I saw one.” 

“What is the quality most essential to 
success in writing,” we asked. 

“Humility,” she replied, quite decisively. 
“One must be humble enough to accept 
adversity and wait for success, to rewrite 
and slash his own stories without mercy, 
and to realize that all words are not 
inspired because they come from his pen.” 





SELLING POPULAR SCIENCE 


By Marion Harney Hutcuinson 


| HAVE been trying for years to en- 
courage some of the abler young 
men and women of our universities to con- 
sider scientific journalism as a possible 
life profession,” confesses Albert Edward 
Wiggam. 

“There are only a few such persons liv- 
ing,” he adds, “and for every really quali- 
fied scientific journalist today we need at 
least a score, perhaps a hundred, to en- 
lighten and inspire the public through the 
artistic interpretation of science.” 

This is an expert’s opinion of science 
writing. Albert Edward Wiggam speaks 
from experience, for he writes articles on 
everyday psychology for such magazines 
as the American, Good Housekeeping, or 
Cosmopolitan. Some of his widely read 
books are The Fruit of the Family Tree, 
The Next Age of Man, and that excellent 
newer volume, Exploring Your Mind, from 
which comes the above quotation. 

From the output and the advice of three 
or four of the most successful scientific 
journalists, we may draw conclusions upon 
the possibilities in this field. Major en- 
couragement in this field comes from no 
less an authority in science than Dr. Ed- 
win E. Slosson, director of Science Serv- 
ice, in Washington, D. C., who makes these 
pertinent observations: 

The large number of our college graduates 
who have been trained in the method of sci- 
ence and inspired by its ideals and yet are 
not able for lack either of genius or of 
opportunity, to devote themselves to its ad- 
vancement, should constitute the middle-men 
of science, its spokesmen and popularizers. 
They might stand between the small group 
of research men, absorbed in their specialties, 
and the great mass of readers to whom the 
progress of science is of importance and 
would be of interest if pains were taken 
properly to present it to them. 

The newspapers and magazines offer un- 
precedented opportunities for reaching the 


public, but these channels are insufficiently 
utilized. Occasionally a brilliant article ap- 


pears in print and proves that it is not 
impossible to be both accurate and popular. 


One of our best scientific journalists is 
Waldemar Kaempffert. At one time he 
was editor of Popular Science Monthly. 
He contributes to American and European 
scientific publications. He has written 
such books as A History of Astronomy, 
and has edited A Popular History of 
American Invention. He is now science 
editor of the New York Times. 

Mr. Kaempffert firmly believes that a 
writer should specialize. He says: 


Editors turn to men whose names are iden- 
tified with certain subjects, sports, politics, 
business, music or art. No man ought to 
write about a subject in which he is not well 
acquainted, The most successful writers of 
the day are all specialists . . . even the nov- 
elists. The specialist can command twice the 
remuneration of the ordinary universal genius 
whose ready pen will write on anything. But 
like nobility, specialization imposes obliga- 
tions. The specialist must never make a 
grievous error. Thus Dr. Saleeby came to 
grief some years ago because he boldly as- 
serted that a cure for cancer had been dis-~ 
covered, his assertion being based on some 
promising experiments conducted with rats. 
How can the experimenter avoid the pitfalls 
in his path? By submitting his articles to 
the most competent authorities before the 
editor ever sees them. He must be sure that 
he has behind him the best opinion available. 
The specialist assumes responsibilities; he 
cannot shirk thein either in his own interests 
or in that of his readers. 

Newspapers often give me valuable tips, 
but I feel strongly that newspapers are far 
behind the times in chronicling the advance 
of science. For me the best sources of mate- 
rial are the French, German, and English 
periodicals of scientific societies, although 
most of the articles I write are assigned me 
by editors. I never write for newspapers 
except on special order. Popular articles on 
pure science I publish in magazines of the 
Harper’s type. Articles of an industrial or 
business cast go into the Saturday Evening 
Post. Sometimes a subject like the Einstein 
theory may be of such enormous popular 
interest because the newspapers have played 
it up, that almost any magazine is good for 
an article about it. 
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Do you know the work of Paul de 
Kruif? Here is a writer who has special- 
ized in the popularization of medical sci- 
ence. His vivid, colorful articles are found 
most generally in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal or in the Country Gentleman, since he 
has been a staff writer for the Curtis pub- 
lications since 1925. 

Under such challenging titles as: “How 
Long Can We Live?” he tells the story 
of medical scientists who are striving 
through medical research to lengthen the 
life span of the individual or to cut down 
disease. He makes these scientists real, 
living human beings whose sheer, every- 
day heroism rivals that of any hero in a 
novel. Besides these articles, he has pre- 
served scientific battles in such books as: 
Our Medicine Men, Hunger Fighters, and 
Microbe Hunters, which are published by 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Paul de Kruif lives in Michigan and 
graduated as a bacteriologist from the 
university in that State. During the 
World War he saw service with the Sani- 
tary Corps. He is very well known as a 
writer on medical science, but few people 
know that he collaborated with Sinclair 
Lewis on Arrowsmith in 1925. 

Albert Edward Wiggam has explained 
that what he has tried to do in making 
science human is to write everyday psy- 
chology for everybody in a new way by 
making a number of the great psycholo- 
gists of our time real, living, and friendly 
personalities in the readers’ lives as they 
are in his life. He believes there are four 
things the would-be science writer must do. 

In the first place, the writer must be so 
thoroughly infused with the scientific 
spirit that it becomes the very core and 
meaning of his life. He must also be im- 
bued with the scientist’s endless passion 
for knowledge. Second, the writer must 
become technically acquainted with some 
one field of science. Third, he must learn 
the art and technique of journalistic 
presentation. Finally, he must see the 
problem in two aspects, as a problem of 
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science and as a problem of art. It does 
people no good, Mr. Wiggam points out, 
to learn the marvels of the atom, or of the 
germ cell unless they are taught how to 
make this knowledge helpful in solving 
their daily problems, in heartening their 
moments of fear, and in exalting their 
times of triumph and success. Any one 
can look into an encyclopedia and find the 
discoveries of science fully and interest- 
ingly explained. But the science writer 
should strive not merely to explain sci- 
ence but to make it live in the mind and 
heart of the world, as it must have lived 
in the mind and heart of the imaginative 
geniuses who discovered or created some 
new thing. 

Mr. Wiggam was kind enough to write 
me a letter giving some excellent advice on 
approaching this great field. He says in 
part: 


The best way, perhaps, to get ideas in this 
field would be to subscribe for Science Serv- 
ice. This weekly magazine summing up current 
science in a popular way is the best thing in 
this field by far. 

One should learn a good deal about some 
one field of science and who are the best 
authorities in that field and get interviews 
with them. Still that is not absolutely essen- 
tial, yet if they feel one is not a pretty good 
scientist himself, or at least appreciative of 
scientific method, caution and truth, they are 
loathe to give much information. I began by 
the study of biology, particularly hereditary, 
and especially human heredity, and made 
myself an authority in that field. 

Continuous hammering away at it, writing 
up this and that and checking up always with 
great care in order to be accurate is the best 
way to begin. Keep your eyes open to the 
newspapers for any new discoveries or new 
twists especially of human interest that come 
from scientists. I think perhaps psychology 
offers the most popular field since everybody 
wants to know things about himself. Maga- 
zines are always looking for articles that give 
some sort of little tests with them, so a 
reader can try them on himself or call his 
children in and try them out; some of my 
articles in Cosmopolitan furnish examples of 
this. 


Mr. Wiggam, who considers Waldemar 
Kaempffert one of the best of the science 
writers, suggests that would-be writers 
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study, also, the work of George W. Gray 
who writes for the Herald Tribune maga- 
zine, and that of Professor Walter B. 
Pitkin of Columbia University. 

Walter B. Pitkin is known best, per- 
haps, as the author of The Art and Busi- 
ness of the Short Story, or for his How to 
Write Stories, but he has also contributed 
to magazines and to the book publishers 
some studies on psychology, both social 
and industrial. One of the best known and 
most typical of these is The Psychology 
of Happiness. 

At fourteen, he was making his living 
herding cattle and delivering packages for 
a dry-goods store in Detroit. Until he 
was eighteen, he worked his way by taking 
the school census of the Polish district of 
Detroit and made enough to go through 
college, where he had to support himself 
by training a prize fighter, selling class- 
canes to students, and by some newspaper 
work. He studied Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Hebrew, and Arabic as well as 
philosophy and psychology. Until he was 
twenty-seven, he was studying advanced 
languages and psychology in Europe. 
When he returned, he began his career at 
Columbia University where he is now a 
professor of journalism. 

How did Edwin E. Slosson come to be 
director of Science Service? 

He was formerly a professor of chemis- 
try. At twenty he was traveling in Europe 
and writing European correspondence for 
the Kansas City Journal. He became 
literary editor of the Independent in 1921. 
His well-known books are Creative Chemis- 
try, Easy Lessons in Einstein, and Science 
Re-Making the World. 

For the writer who tries to interest 
readers in abstract science, Dr. Slosson 
suggests that after studying the subject 
and mentally digesting the material 
thoroughly, the writer should pick out 
carefully the most striking feature—or 
whatever is most likely to interest the 
reader. He thinks one should look out of 
the window, pick out a particular man in 
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the street, and think what should be said 
to him first in order to catch his atten- 
tion and impress him with the importance 
of the subject. The central theme, thus 
selected, should go into the title and into 
the first sentence. Then, the rest of the 
story should be written around that. 
Here are some of his pet don’ts on science 
article writing: 

Don’t overestimate the reader’s knowledge 
and don’t underestimate the reader's intelli- 
gence. He may not know as much as you 
about this particular thing, let’s hope not 
anyway, but otherwise he may be as bright 
as you are, let’s hope so anyway. 

Don’t leave out the human interest. Your 
reader is a human being even if you are only 
a scientist. 

Don’t fail to put your best foot forward, 
otherwise you won't have a chance to use the 
other foot. Note the construction of a news 
story in any newspaper; it is built up on the 
same logical system as the symphony or the 
opera. 


The markets for science writing include 
book publishers, magazines of practically 
all types, the syndicates, the press serv- 
ices like Associated Press or International 
News Service, which buy brief news stories 
on scientific discoveries or new inventions, 
and the local papers using Sunday feature 
stories or daily news copy. 

Humanizing the abstract might seem, 
at first, a dull subject, and one remote 
from human interest. Yet here is a list of 
topics upon which science articles, includ- 
ing those on psychology, might be based. 
Each of these calls to mind recent news- 
paper headlines or articles in the maga- 
zines : 

Social Values of Science (how scientific 
discoveries affect our daily lives) ; Chemi- 
cal Inventions (how rayon is made) ; Me- 
chanical Inventions (bullet-proof vests as 
police protection) ; Electrical Inventions 
(stories from General Electric’s house of 
wonders); Relation of Science and War- 
fare (will future wars be fought with 
chemicals?) ; Facts and Theories of Pure 
Science (theory of evolution, or can en- 
ergy be traced to the sun?) ; Facts about 
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Mankind (how races are changed through 
intermarriage). 

Under Industrial Science, there are 
these possibilities: new developments in 
the automobile, aviation, and farming in- 
dustries. There is also the wide scope of 
engineering. Mining and metal, as well 
as the whole range of textile and manu- 
factories offer other opportunities for 
news or feature stories. 

There is a long list of subjects under 
the general topic of Psychology: Human 
Nature and Intelligence (how bright are 
your children?) ; Personal Qualities Ana- 
lyzed (where do we get prejudices?) Get- 
ting Along with People (how to be popu- 
lar) ; Self-Improvement (the right mental 
attitude) ; The Successful Life (has suc- 
cess an age limit?). 

So much for articles. The place of 
science in fiction is, especially in the de- 
tective fiction output, best illustrated by 
the type of material found in the various 
detective magazines. Scientific detection 


of crime offers fiction writers a fertile, 
not overcrowded field. Here radio, chemis- 
try, physics, bacteriology, medicine, mi- 
croscopy, every branch of science and in- 


vention may be turned to account. Ar- 
thur B. Reeves and Harry Keeler are suc- 
cessful writers in this field. 
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Psychology is used extensively in the 
modern novel, in the short story, and in 
the popular short-short. For over half 
a century psychologists have been work- 
ing, accumulating information of interest 
and importance to writers. For the aver- 
age writer, however, these conclusions are 
inaccessible unless years of personal re- 
search are given to seeking out the facts. 
Psychology in relation to writing, may be 
studied in such books as H. K. Nixon’s 
Psychology for the Writer. (Harper, 
1928.) 

Science like charity should begin at 
home. Mr. Wiggam tells me, further, 
that one living in a college town, or in a 
State containing a technical school should 
begin there, by following the work of its 
local men, studying them closely, getting 
to know them, if possible, and writing, 
first for the local press, of their discov- 
eries, inventions, or scientific findings. 
When you have convinced these scientific 
men that you are sincere in your desire 
to write only the truth, they will suggest 
to you other scientists, or other sources 
of material. Always, in these vast fields 
of writing, the local approach is best. 
But it would be well to combine some 
steady income with such writing at the 
very beginning, until you have proved 
your powers. 





Editor’s Note: 


Tue Wairer’s list of markets for articles in the scien- 


tific and industrial fields appears on page 149. 
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In this department members of the editorial staff will express 
their ideas on various pertinent subjects. Readers of Tue Writer 
are also invited to contribute brief letters (not over 400 words), 
discussing articles appearing in Tur Writer or making helpful 


suggestions to writers. 


Five dollars will be paid for the best 


brief letter from a reader to be published each month. 


STUDY YOUR TOWN 


Did you ever look for the underlying 
forces in your own town or city? The 
most obvious type in any community— 
the business man—is likely to be over- 
looked. Yet manufacturers, farmers, 
storekeepers, and bankers have been of 
the greatest importance in making the 
history of any town. At one time writers 
of history emphasized battles, political 
questions, and chronological lists of 
dates. Now, economic historians have 
shown that the desire of an individual or 
a group for financial power has, fre- 
quently, been the underlying force which 
controlled important movements in his- 
tory. That should be a valuable sugges- 
tion to the writer who must find material 
about which to write while he stays at 
home. 

Long ago, Jane Austen wrote to her 
niece Anna who had literary aspirations, 
“You are now collecting your people de- 
lightfully, getting them exactly into such 
a spot as is the delight of my life ;—3 or 4 
Families in a Country Village is the very 
thing to work on.” If the writer will put 
these two suggestions together, he will, 
first of all, choose his three or four fami- 
lies. Then, he should look for the reasons 
which have given them their position of 
importance or non-importance in the com- 
munity. 

Most towns are mosaics showing the 
influence of peoples with widely differing 
traditions. This is particularly evident 
in the West where cities have sprung into 


existence with an almost unbelievable 
rapidity. After the period of explora- 
tion and discovery, there were successive 
waves of immigrants: peoples from the 
East and from every section of the Old 
World. Here, on a common meeting 
ground, alien to them all, they struggled 
for material advantages and social domi- 
nance. Unsurpasesd material for a novel 
or a series of stories may be discovered 
in the facts behind some actual conflict. 
For instance, in every new region, busi- 
ness men and promoters have fought for 
the control of natural resources and 
lucrative trade. 

The gathering of material is, of 
course, the writer’s ultimate aim as he 
searches out the facts in the social and 
industrial history of his town. But if 
he finds specific occurrences of consider- 
able importance and is accurate in check- 
ing facts, he may also have the basis for 
an article which the local State historical 
society would gladly publish in its journal. 

In practically every State there is an 
historical association—usually connected 
with the State University—which spon- 
sors a monthly, quarterly, or yearly pub- 
lication. An examination of these his- 
torical journals reveals articles on such 
varying subjects as: “Some Early Mis- 
souri Bankers,” “Winter Losses of Cattle 
in the Oregon Country, 1874-1900,” and 
“Some Phases of the Industrial History 
of Pittsburg, Kansas.” 

A number of these publications pay for 
contributions. But they do not tolerate 
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slipshod writing or unauthenticated 
stories. For that very reason the begin- 
ning writer will receive excellent training 
if he writes articles for journals in this 
special field. Then, beyond the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his work in print, he will 
have gained from his study of local his- 
tory a trustworthy background of his- 
torical fact and numerous characters and 
plot suggestions for the later fiction 
which he will write. 





WATCH YOUR EYES 


Writers, of all people, should guard 
their eyesight. Many middle-aged writers 
are now atoning for youthful neglect in 
this respect. We were talking of this mat- 
ter with Dr. Fred S. Thorne, Boston 
specialist, and asked him to lay down a 
few simple rules for those whose eyes must 
handle a heavy load. 

The most important thing, he said, is 
to wear glasses if you need them. Other- 
wise, eyestrain or blurred vision results. 
Eyestrain may manifest itself as a frontal 
headache, burning of the eyes, inability to 
keep them open, aching of the eyes, or 
discomfort when facing bright sunlight 
or in a brightly lighted room. 

If the eyes habitually fill with tears 
when confronted by bright sunlight, or 
snow, it is a sign that the eyes cannot 
stand so much light unprotected. Colored 
glasses will be helpful. For the person 
who does not ordinarily use glasses, col- 
ored lenses of plain window glass may be 
used at the beach, on the sea, or in motor 
trips. The person who wears glasses may 
have an extra pair of colored lenses made 
according to his usual prescription. 

Do not work beneath a bright light in a 
room otherwise dark. Every time you look 
up from your work to think you force 
your eyes to make a great retinal adjust- 
ment. If the rest of the room is fairly 
light, less adjustment is required; that is, 
your eyes are doing less work. It is best 
to have your desk light so arranged that 








the light itself cannot be seen when you 
are looking at your work. It should also 
be arranged so that you get as little re- 
flection as possible from your paper, or 
from the keys of your typewriter. The 
angle of incidence is equal to the angle of 
reflection, you will remember from your 
high school physics. 

If you cannot read comfortably with 
your book or paper twelve to fourteen 
inches from your eyes, consult your oc- 
culist. Every writer, particularly every 
young writer, who wears glasses, should 
keep them up to the minute. He should 
have his eyes tested once a year. 

People whose occupations require con- 
stant visual concentration should cultivate 
avocations which do not tax the eyes. 
The doctor suggests golf and walking. 

If you are forced to do your stint, 
even though your eyes are tired, break the 
routine occasionally. Close your eyes for 
a few moments now and then, get up and 
walk about, or look off into the distance. 

Follow these rules, and keep your gen- 
eral health up to scratch, and your eyes 
ought to last as long as you do. 

Thank you, Doctor! 





WILL POWER 
Before A. Hamilton Gibbs had finished 


his first novel, Soundings, says an anony- 
mous writer in the Saturday Evening 
Post, he received bids from both a book 
publisher and a magazine editor, and 
could have left his office job and finished 
his novel in peace. But he kept his job, 
and finished his novel in spare time. 
It was a test of his will power, he 
explained. If he stuck to his job until 
the last word was written, he would have 
no doubt that he could trust himself as 
his own boss. 

Not a bad test for any beginner to 
make before he starts upon a career in 
which there is no boss to tell him what 
to do, and few tasks that cannot be 
postponed. 
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MUST THEY BE PROBABLE? 


Editor, the Forum: 

We were taught for so long by the authorities 
on short story writing that we must avoid the 
impossible, not speaking of the less offensive im- 
probable, that we are apt to shy at any outlandish 
theme. But masterpieces have been written around 
utterly impossible themes. Just recall Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. 

I have in mind two modern writers who accom- 
plished similarly startling results with impossible 
themes. Cyril Hume in his short story, “Atlantis,” 
gave us a first-person account of a drowned civili- 
zation, by a man who visited Atlantis on the ocean 
bottom. Not for a moment did I believe in such 
nonsense, yet it thrilled me. It was beautiful and 
—yes—plausible within the frame of impossibility. 

Another utterly impossible, yet miraculously 
plausible story is “The Centaur Plays Croquet” by 
Mr. Lyle Saxon, a distinguished Southern writer, 
author of that strictly scientific book, Father Mis- 
sissippi. This man has apparently a scrupulously 
exact mind, enriched by a wild-horse imagination. 
This story is about a Southern gentlewoman who 
was in love with a Centaur whom she tamed, and 
even made eat at the table, with her husband tol- 
erant of her affair. When stripped of Mr. Saxon’s 
style, the plot seems utterly ridiculous. But just 
read it and see if it will not sweep you off your 
feet by its effect of complete realism. These 
stories, although not recent, are artistically more 
up to date than scores of others published in cur- 
rent periodicals. To a great extent, they are 
perennial. 

The secret of their power lies in the literary 
phenomenon which I am trying to make clear: 
plausibility within the frame of the impossible. 
That is, the main premise of the story may be 
utterly impossible as long as the story is logical 
within its boundaries. Any one would grant the 
author that his major premise is true, temporarily, 


while reading the story, provided he is never 
called upon to strain his credulity, except in the 
beginning. The reader is willing to believe, for 
the span of twenty minutes’ reading, that a were- 
wolf exists, provided it behaves as a real werewolf 
should. According to tradition, such a creature 
should be bloodthirsty, eat corpses, and frighten 
him. But if the writer makes it a vegetarian, 
tame as a dog, the reader’s patience will snap— 
and he will throw the story away. 

To illustrate further, at the end of Mr. Saxon’s 
story, “The Centaur Plays Croquet,” there are sev- 
eral affidavits allegedly written by eye-witnesses 
who testify that the heroine actually had a Cen- 
taur for a lover and a pet. One letter is from 
a nun from whose convent the heroine was grad- 
uated; another, from a spinster from New Or- 
leans; still another, from a minister. Those affi- 
davits are the triumph of characterization, because 
these people seem to be so absolutely real that, 
while reading their letters, you are convinced 
that their ravings are facts. 

Of course, to be readable and enjoyable, a story 
of this kind must be beautiful. Cyril Hume's 
“Atlantis” possesses in a high degree that winning 
beauty. When the mortal is expelled from the 
drowned city, and the delicate traceries of the 
Sea Gate are closed behind him, he sees a school 
of small silver fish banded with violet dashing 
past him. And the reader, too, sees that last 
beautiful sight of the never-to-be recovered At- 
lantis, just as he sees Lyle Saxon’s Southern lady 
in her old age, when she forgot her earthly lover 
and pores over the celestial map, seeking the con- 
stellation of Centaur. The main premise, the 
theme, and the plot may be utterly impossible. 
It is only the details of the structure which must 
be both beautiful and realistic. 


Maria Moravsky. 
Miami, Fla. 


BILLBOARD STYLE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Since reading the first article in the Forum of 
your February issue, I have had such an urge to 
express my opinion, that I am yielding to it, 
although what I say gets no further than the 
editor’s chair. 

The writer tells of the submission of an article 
which was accepted with the provision that the 
editor might “cut it down somewhat.” 

The lamblike docility with which the writer 
accepts the surgical operation speaks well for 
her disposition, but in spite of her conclusion I 
wish to say that I liked the first reading better 
than the second. 

I appealed to a friend, who agreed with me 
that the editor did not want style, but merely 
bare facts—with something of that penury of 
words used in newspaper ads when charged by 
the line. 


What is the matter with us these days? Must 


we add poverty of self-expression to that of 
material acquisition? 

If any of our revered English writers of the 
eighteenth or even the nineteenth century were to 
use their literary gifts today, as a means of 
livelihood, they would surely be in the bread line. 

Without wishing to go back to the elaborate 
style of Johnson or his contemporaries, is it not 
preferable to the billboard style of today? 

At the end of her article the writer summed up 
the situation when she said, “Today, the stripped 
style of writing is favored by almost all publi- 
cations. Therefore, in order to have one’s offer- 
ings please, one should follow closely along the 
line herein laid out by the editor—and be ‘thrifty 
with words!” Wherein we behold the wolf at 
the door, even the door of the soul’s inner sanc- 
tuary. 


Viola Partridge. 
Holland, Mich. 
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NEW FIELDS FOR FREE-LANCES 


Editor, the Forum: 


When I chucked a newspaper desk job in New 
York in the spring of 1929 to go to Mexico to 
free-lance, some of my friends broadly hinted that 
the heat must have affected me. Others ventured 
to assure me that between starvation (I was with- 
out funds) and revolutions (the Escobar revolt 
was then at its height) I should never get back 
to the United States alive. 

Recently, one of these friends, an excellent 
newspaper man caught in the depression, wrote 
asking for tips on how to embark on a free- 
lancing venture in a foreign country. He knew 
that I had done the trick in three countries, hav- 
ing gone to Paris from Mexico, and then to 
Madrid, where I am now. 

How much money should a free-lance have to 
try his luck in a foreign country? As much as 
possible, I should say, for success or failure may 
hinge on the amount of capital on hand. Five 
hundred dollars, besides passage home, might be 
set down as the minimum amount on which a 
writer should hazard his venture, but there are 
scores who got started on much less. One of the 
best known and most successful free-lance writers 
in Paris told me that he had three hundred Cana- 
dian dollars when he landed in France. 

To what country should one go? The two for- 
eign capitals usually considered, from the view- 
point of the American cable editor, as the most 
important news centers of the world are London 
and Paris. Of these two, London is automatically 
eliminated, or nearly so, because about fifty per 
cent. of the London newspaper and magazine 
writers are either writing for American publica- 
tions on the side, or attempting to do so. 

As to Paris—it’s worth considering, but usually 
it is best to get off the beaten path. There is 
much material in Paris, but there are also many 
writers to send it to publications in the United 


SPRINGBOARDS 


Editor, the Forum: 

The hardest thing about writing is getting 
started. It is so easy to put the story off until 
it vanishes into nothingness and never gets 
written. Still, we hear a lot about those one 
thousand words we are supposed to grind out 
every day to keep going. But getting started! 

Don’t wait for that inspiration. It may never 
come. Just slip a nice sheet of paper into the 
typewriter and start. 

How, you ask? Well, here’s the way I do it, 
and it works every time. I simply give myself 
a good scolding, a good talking to, right on the 
typewriter! That way, my family think I’m 
writing and leave me alone. 

This is what I may write: “Now, look here. 
I'm just being lazy, just fooling around, hoping 
the telephone will ring, so I can postpone this 
writing. Anyway, half of my mind is thinking 
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States and England. I should let the decision 
rest on whether or not I had friends in Paris. 

A writer seeking a foreign country in which to 
park his portable typewriter should by all means 
select the part of the world where he has a con- 
nection of one sort or another. He may have no 
idea, until too late, how difficult the situation is 
if he is without friends or connections. News- 
paper correspondents are especially useful as 
friends, since they can put the free-lance in touch 
with myriads of opportunities. In the absence 
of friends, a strongly worded letter of introduc- 
tion will sometimes work wonders. 

The language problem should be considered, but 
this is not so insurmountable as it may seem. 
Many of the foreign correspondents in Mexico 
City speak very little Spanish, and in Paris many 
find more than a reading knowledge of French 
unessential. In Madrid the situation is different, 
because the Spanish capital is utterly non-cosmo- 
politan, and a person not speaking Spanish might 
feel lost. Of course, in places like Tokyo and 
Shanghai interpreters are necessary. 

One of the most valuable assets for the free- 
lance abroad is ability to do diversified writing. 
He should be able to turn out fiction, political 
articles, travel and color stuff, and general news. 
Use of a camera is also valuable, for the writer 
will be called upon to illustrate many of his maga- 
zine articles and newspaper stories. Besides, the 
free-lance with a small camera will find many an 
opportunity to snap photographs that he can sell 
to photographic agencies. 

The free-lance should seek to establish markets 
not only in the United States, but in other Eng- 
lish speaking countries as well, especially in Can- 
ada and England. Of course, the United States 
will be his principal market, both because of its 
expansiveness and its greater remunerative quali- 


ties. Theodore Allan Ediger. 
Madrid, Spain. 


about fixing over last year’s black lace for the 
whossis’ party. Other writers have clothes prob- 
lems, but they get their work done, too .. .” 
etc. The main idea is to get something down on 
paper. 

I have to write during the three morning hours, 
while the youngsters are in school and while I 
have my part-time maid. I can hear her down- 
stairs, moving about as she works. 

So I write to myself: “My story checks pay 
for that half-a-maid. If the checks stop coming, 
T won’t have even half a maid. I'll be down in 
that kitchen, myself.” 

If you have published anything, it is always 
helpful to have a copy at hand. I pick up my 
latest story and admire the illustrations. But I 
don’t get all puffed up about how grand my name 
looks under the title. I just write, “Once this 
story, too, was only a vague idea. Once I sat 








here working on that very story, and now it’s in 
print. It was hard to start that story, too. My 
ideas were all mixed up. I remember I had 
much more in that story than I could use. I had 
to take out all that subplot. Um, that left-over 
material might make a story.” There, I’ve struck 
a place to start! 

I dash it off, not waiting to polish. Perhaps 
I get stuck for a phrase or some incident in the 
story. Do I sit and tear my hair, letting time 
drift by, while trying to figure it out? Not 
much! I just put a nice row of dots... and 
skip to the next part. In most cases, I don’t 


A BLESSING 


Editor, the Forum: 

As a writer, or perhaps I should say, just now, 
as an ex-writer, I am finding the depression a 
blessing in disguise. It is acting as a spur, a 
whip, a goad, to keep me on my toes. 

Up to a year ago, I was contributing articles 
to magazines and newspapers, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and Cleveland Plain Dealer in- 
cluded. Then, because of illness, I had to take a 
long vacation. A siege of discouragement fol- 
lowed. For several months I felt as if I should 
never again have an idea, never again do any 
real work. The depression was on in full force. 
My efforts were rejected by magazines that, in 
normal times, would have accepted them. 

A month ago a change set in. I knew suddenly 
that I should never be happy carrying on a 
purely social life. My illness made it necessary 
for me to live quietly. I resolved that my quiet 
days should be spent once more in writing, the 
thing I had found most satisfying. But the de- 
pression loomed bigger, and blacker. I stared 
it in the face, and told it, so to speak, to “go 
lay an egg.” It would not scare me. It might 
prevent me from selling, but it could not pre- 
vent me from writing. And, if I wrote long 
enough, and hard enough, some day I would 
write well enough to sell once more. 
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have to write much before the solution of that 
problem comes to me. The ending of the story 
shows me what should have been planted in the 
spot that tripped me. It’s like a play. You 
read the play through, and then go back to 
assemble what props you need for the first scene. 

The way to start is to start. Give yourself 
that good scolding on the typewriter, and see if 
ideas don’t come to you. 

Springboards for Scribblers. 

Whoops, we’re off! 

Helen Diehl Olds, 

Little Neck, N. Y. 


IN DISGUISE 


Since then I have known rare happiness. Last 
week I mailed out three short stories, a feature 
article, and a poem. Ideas are flooding back. I 
am working on an article about a trip I took last 
fall, while convalescing from illness. Reliving 
that trip is a joyous experience; writing it up is 
like getting back into a familiar and loved 
harness. 

So far, since this rebirth of interest and deter- 
mination, I have sold nothing. And somehow 
I cannot seem to care. It will be pleasant to 
succeed; but it is a joy, too, to try. 

Writing is a lonely job. With the depression, 
however, I do not feel so lonely as I used to feel 
as I poked away at the keys. I seem to see, 
surrounding me, a great army of men and women 
who, faced with that big black bully, the depres- 
sion, are shouting defiance at its menacing shape. 
“You can’t scare us,” they are saying. “We'll 
write, and we'll get somewhere, too, despite you; 
perhaps because of you. Just wait and see!” 

I can only hope that they, like myself, have 
Tue Warrer on their desks, to help them as they 
stumble through their slough of despair out into 
the light of renewed achievement. 


Lewette Pollock Pierce. 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE WRITER GOES A-JOURNEYING 


Editor, the Forum: 

Little did the friend who bequeathed me her 
two-years’-ago collection of THe Werrrer realize 
how many miles (“stretched end to end”) these 
twelve would travel, nor that close association 
with such live magazines would give at least one 
more person the writer's itch. 

So varied and helpful a collection of ideas 
seemed far too valuable to give to just anybody, 
so the recipients-to-be were chosen with care. 

A few copies went to Florida, to a woman 
whose earnings from candy making and writing 
have more than once helped when the family 
purse has had a relapse. 

The second lot went to a little old lady who 


thought she was doing something devilish when 
she sold her first article to a newspaper. (She 
was frightfully embarrassed at being inter- 
viewed !) 

Some were sent to an American living in an 
ancient and picturesque French village, as yet 
unspoiled by tourists. Her descriptions of quaint 
customs, country weddings with their all day 
banquets, auctions at castles, and the country- 
side itself, deserve reading by the appreciative 
many, rather than by the few who have had the 
good fortune to be her correspondents. 

Did I give them all away! You know I didn't! 

J. T. Durrell 
Melrose, Mass. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


AMERICAN ScuHoot Boarp Journat— 
854 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
occasionally buys fiction on a_ typical 
school topic, 2,000 to 3,000 words in 
length. Uses articles on problems of 
school administration, finance, and archi- 
tecture. Pays one-half to one cent a 
Wm. C. Bruce, 


word, on acceptance. 


editor. 


Tue Anvit—Route 4, Moberly, Mo., suc- 
cessor to Tue Reset Poet, is looking for 
fiction with a “proletarian setting and 
militant affirmation.” Preferred lengths, 
less than 4,000 words. Uses very little 
non-fiction. Would be interested in crea- 
tive sketches of life in the United States, 
showing unemployment, farmers’ plight, 
etc. Is overstocked on poetry. No pay- 


ment is made for material. Jack Conroy, 
editor. 


Arts anp Decorations—578 Madison 
Ave., New York City, is interested in 
articles which describe the building, fur- 
nishing, and detail of decoration of 
homes, as well as those dealing with any 
of the industrial arts. It also desires 
the very latest pictures of the most 
beautiful estates and of the detail of 
the buildings on these, such as guest 
and sport houses. Pays upon accept- 
ance. Mary Fanton Roberts, editor. 


Booxs 1n Brirer—111 E. 15th St., New 
York City, is a new monthly publication 
which presents a digest of the best 
current books, together with an outline 
of the book itself and biographical notes 
about the author. Mary T. Gronish 
(editor of the New Current Diczst), 
managing editor. 


Tue Bookman—386 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, ceased publication with the 
March issue. Seward Collins, its former 
editor and publisher, is now editing a 
new publication, the American Review. 
In this magazine the editor hopes to give 
“groups and individuals who are radi- 
cally critical of conditions prevalent in 
the modern world” an opportunity to 
express themselves. 


Tue Canapian Messencer—160 Welles- 
ley Crescent, Toronto, Canada, is a 
Catholic monthly magazine. It uses 
stories having a Catholic atmosphere, 
that have human interest, good plot and 
characterization, “pointed without being 
preachy; bright, wholesome, original; 
stories that leave the reader feeling bet- 
ter instead of worse.” Love stories are 
not wanted. Preferred length, 3,000 
words. Articles of practical Catholic in- 
terest, if they are well informed and well 
written. Lengths, 500 to 3,000 words. 
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Occasional short verse. Pays one-half 
cent per word, on acceptance; there is a 
$15 limit for any story or article. Rev. 
J. I. Bergin, S. J., editor. 


CurLpHoop—523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., is a new magazine 
for children (first projected last fall). 
The editors write, “We use continued 
stories, shorts and short-shorts. Articles 
on birds, fish, insects, flowers, picnics, 
parties, hiking, camping, children of 
other countries—in fact, everything of 
interest to boys and girls.” Payment is 
one cent a word within thirty days after 
publication. Carl F. Sutton, editor. 


D. A. C. News—Detroit Athletic Club, 
241 Madison Ave., Detroit, Mich., uses 
sketches, not over 1,500 words, appeal- 
ing to Detroit Athletic Club readers. 
Pays up to ten cents a word, on accept- 
ance. Charles A. Hughes, editor. 


Doc Savact Macazing — 79 Seventh 
Ave., New York City, needs short stories 
that have American heroes in various set- 
tings of adventure and colorful atmos- 
phere. There is no limitation as to plot 
or territory. “The whole world can be 
used for the action; any type of adven- 
ture or thrilling story can be utilized. 
The writer should steer clear of dated 
stories of the past decade. Stories laid 
in other countries, before the World War, 
are not taboo, though, if they are inter- 
esting.” Length limit, 6,000 words; 
4,000 words preferred. Pays a minimum 
of one cent a word, on acceptance. John 
L. Nanovic, editor. 


Tue Exvementary Encuish Review— 
6505 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
is a professional magazine for those in- 
terested in any aspect of English in the 
elementary schools. It publishes articles 
on children’s literature, inspirational 
papers on the teaching of writing in ele- 
mentary schools, and biographical articles 
on authors and illustrators of children’s 
books. Lengths, 1,500 to 2,100 words. 


Tht 








Since the magazine is entirely a co-opera- 
tive educational enterprise, the articles 
are not paid for. “Nevertheless,” the 
editor writes, “the leading educators and 
authors in the country are among the 
contributors. THe Review is known to 
a large number of publishers who, in many 
cases, have had their introduction to new 
writers through papers appearing in this 
magazine.” C. C. Certain, editor. 


Tue Grave Teacuer—425 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, has purchased the sub- 
scription list of Joun Marrtin’s Boox 
(which has been discontinued), and will 
fulfill subscriptions for the children’s 
magazine. GrapE TEACHER writes that 


it is endeavoring to win the approval of 
subscribers by a “somewhat more careful 
selection of short stories, poems, and 
plays for children.” 


PsycnoLocy—1450 Broadway, New York 
City, is always in the market for short in- 
spirational articles, but does not care 
especially for current subjects. Business 
articles are often used if some phase of 
psychology is introduced. Personal ex- 
perience stories should also have the 
“positive inspirational note.” Gives a 
preference to short stories under 2,500 
words in length, and would consider short 
serials, not over 15,000 words. Payment 
is by arrangement, after publication. 
Eldora Field, managing editor. 


Spicy Srorres—480 Lexmgton Ave., 
New York City, is in the market for 
risqué fiction. Short serials, from 5,000 
to 8,000 words in length, are published. 
Pays one-half cent a word, on publica- 
tion. Merle W. Hersey, editor. 


StranpDarp Macazines, Inc.—570 Seventh 
Ave., New York City, announce the fol- 
lowing requirements for their four maga- 
zines: THe Puantom Derective needs 
short stories of the hard-boiled gangster 
and racketeer type. They must be told 
from the law-and-order angle only, and 
there must be plenty of action. Lengths, 
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1,000 to 4,000 words. THritiinc Ap- 
VENTURES welcomes fast-moving, exciting 
all-action stories with foreign locales, but 
American heroes. Occasionally uses a 
pseudo-scientific story. “Strong, virile 
plots required. Woman interest almost 
nil.” Turituwnc Detective also wants 
material packed with action. All stories 
must be well told and well planned. 
“Novels must be of the trip-hammer type 
—with a murder in the first chapter and 
others later, must have some deduction 
and move right along, by action to a con- 
clusion arrived at by an analysis of the 
clues.” Does not want supernatural, sex, 








TieWitr — 


mystic or monster tales. Turituinc Love 
is looking for stories of love written from 
the girl’s angle and having a definite girl 
appeal. Must be “clean young love.” 
Lengths for the last three magazines are: 
short stories, up to 6,000 words; novel- 
ettes, 8,000 words; and complete novels, 
20,000 words. For all four magazines, 
decision is made within ten days. Pay- 
ment is one-half cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. Cylvia Kleinman, editorial 
department. 


Tue Time Traveter—1610 University 
Ave., New York City, has been discon- 
tinued. 





THE WRITER’S LIST OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 


The following list contains magazines which specialize in some phase of the scientific or industrial 
fields. Although most magazines of general circulation publish articles, more or less popularly written, 
in these fields, they. have not been included, because such articles are usually staff-written or ordered 
from authorities. On the other hand, an article dealing with some important scientific or industrial topic, 
and written with outstanding merit might find a place in almost any magazine which uses non-fiction. 


An asterisk preceding the name of a magazine indicates that the information has had the editor’s 
0. K. Items not so marked indicate that the editor, when queried, made no changes from his previous 


report in Tue Wrirer, 


In order to save space the following abbreviations are used: art.—articles; ace.—acceptance; pub. 


—publication; le—rate per word; wds.—words. 


SCIENTIFIC 
Aviation, Mechanics, Radio, Science, and Travel 


*The American Scholar, 145 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 

(Q) Editor, Wm. A. Shimer. Scholarly, non- 
technical art. on science, economics, sociology, 
etc. Must be succinct. $5 to $45 per art. 
After pub. 

*Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, 
Edward P. Warner. General and technical illus- 
trated aircraft art. and aircraft news. Short 
department items (200 to 500 wds.) on servicing 
airplanes, commercial applications of aircraft, 
air transport kinks, ete. Good rates. Acc. 

Aviation Engineering, 19 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 
(M) Technical art. on aircraft and aircraft 
engines. 

The Cunarder, 25 Broadway, N. Y. C. (M) Editor, 
Edith Shephard MacNutt. 1,200 wds. Art. illus- 
trated with photos on travel subjects. May be 
practical and informative, or descriptive with 
narrative touches. $25 to $40 per art. 

Current History Magazine, Times Annex, 229 W. 
43rd St., N. ¥. C. (M) Editor, Spencer Brod- 
ney. 3,000 to 4,000 wds. Art. of contemporary 
and international interest on scientific, social, 
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political, and historical topics. Has used art. 
on pseudo-psychology. 2¢ up. Before pub. 


*Everyday Science and Mechanics, 100 Park Place, 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Hugo Gernsback. 2,000 
wds. Constructional illustrated art. le and up. 
$2 for photos. Pub. 


Forecast, 6 E. 39th St., N. ¥. C. (M) Editor, 
Alberta M. Goudiss. 1,800 to 2,000 wds. Art. 
on scientific food preparation, child psychology, 
and medical science. le up. Ace. 


*The Highway Magazine, Armo Culvert Mfrs. 
Ass’n., Middletown, O. (M) Editor, W. H. 
Spindler. 1,000 to 1,200 wds. Art. dealing with 
construction, maintenance, and beautification of 
highways, tours, and tourist problems, historical 
items and biographical sketches in connection 
with highways. Illustrations must be included. 
le. Photos, $1 up. Acc. 


Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. (M) 
Editor, Morris Fishbein, M. D. 2,000 wds. 
Scientific health art. in popular vein. Also in- 
terviews and art. on famous men in health 
science with photos. le up. Pub. 








*Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (M) Editor, E. A. Weishaar. 
50 to 1,500 wds. Workshop projects: time, 
money, and labor-saving hints and devices for 
the handy man and boy. “How-to-make”’ art. 
of all kinds for the home mechanic. 3} to le. 
50c to $2 for illustrations. Ace. 

*Marine Journal, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, D. H. Primrose. 2,000 wds. Distinctive 
feature art., dealing with the building, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of ships. Also brief news 
items. le. Pub. (Out of market at present.) 

*Mechanical Package Magazine, 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M) Editor, Weston Farmer. 
“How-to-build” art. dealing with almost any- 
thing. Should interest readers who like to work 
with tools at the home work bench. Plans and 
pictures must accompany art. Liberal rates, 
based on strength of ideas, originality, novelty, 
and cleverness. Acc. 

*Modern Mechanix and Inventions, 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M) Editor, Donald G. 
Cooley. 1,000 to 1,500 wds. Interesting non- 
technical art. on developments in the fields of 
science, invention, and practical mechanics. 
Magazine has a fresh, youthful viewpoint on the 
mechanical wonders of the day. Photos should 
accompany art. 2c up. $3 for photos. Acc. 

*Modern Living Magazine, 131 W. 30th St., 
N. Y¥. C. (M) Editor, John Casey. 800 to 
2,500 wds. Art. on medical science, interviews 
with eminent doctors, scientists, and famous 
people with health stories. 3¢ to 2c. Ace. 

*Modern Psychologist, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


(M) Editor, Dagobert D. Runes. 3,000 to 4,000 


wds. Art. informing intelligent laymen of the 
present status of various phases of psychology, 
psychoanalysis, and psychiatry—should be popu- 
lar but serious in nature. Payment by special 
arrangement. Acc. 

Motor Boat, 63 Beekman St., N. Y. C. (M) Ass. 
Editor, A. E. Heft. Semi-technical illustrated 
art. of interest to middle-class American motor 
boat fans—motor installations, peculiar boats, 
interesting characters in the boating field, and 
cruises. le. Pub. 

*Motor Boating, 959 Eighth Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, C. F. Chapman. Illustrated art. on mo- 
tor boating and pleasures on the water. Two 
special numbers each year, the April Fitting- 
Out number and the Show issue published in 
February. lc. $3 for photos. Pub. 

*Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, L. R. Ford. 3,000 wds. Technical art. 
relating to Diesel engines and motor vessels. 
Most work done by staff and special writers on 
assignment. $10 per page. Fifteenth of the 
month in which published. 

National Aeronautic Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. (M) Editor, Wm. R. En- 
yart. Illustrated art. on aeronautic subjects, 
appealing to air-minded American citizens. May 
deal with the beauty, education, and advantages 
of air travel or with the sport, advantages, and 
technique of private flying for business and 
pleasure. Good rates. $3 up for photos. Ace. 


Dupont Circle, 
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*National Geographic Magazine, 1156 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. (M) Editor, Gilbert 
Grosvenor. 3,000 to 7,500 wds. Human-interest 
geographic art., accompanied by from twenty- 
five to fifty good photographic illustrations, 
Good rates. Acc. 

*National Waterways, Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
(M) Editor, John W. Black. 2,000 to 5,000 wds, 
Illustrated art. on inland waterway navigation 
and construction. le. $2 to $3 for photos. Pub, 

*Nature Magazine 1214 Sixteenth St., Washing. 
ton, D. C. (M) Editor, R. W. Westwood. 2,500 
wds. Accurate, but popularly written natural 
history art. Illustrations important. Some 
fillers (200 to 400 wds.) with one illustration. 
le to 2c. Ace. (Overstocked for six months.) 

Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Carl Easton Williams. 2,000 to 4,000 
wds. Experiences in medical science and psychol- 
ogy applied to right living told in the first per- 
son, occasional interviews with psychologists or 
medical men; new developments in hygiene, lon- 
gevity, and personal efficiency. 2c. Ace. 

*Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) Editor, B. G. Davis. 1,000 to 1,800 
wds. Non-technical or semi-technical art. on 
aviation: illustrated descriptions of new air- 
planes, engines, accessories, activities or proc- 
esses; constructional material on gliders, light- 
planes or models; true personal flying expe 
riences. Also fillers, 50 to 600 wds. 4c. $1.50 
for photos. Pub. 

Popular Home Craft, 737 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. (M) Non-technical art. of interest 
to the home craftsmen—woodecraft, leathercraft, 
metaleraft. Pub. 

*Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago, Ill. (M) Editor, H. H. Windsor, Jr. 
2,000 wds. Art. on the latest developments in 
the fields of science, mechanics and invention, 
with a news or adventure angle. Should include 
ten or more action photos. Shorter art., with or 
without photos, stressing the unusual or human- 
interest. Up to 250 wds. le to 10c. $3 for 
photos. Acc. 

*Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Raymond J. Brown. 
About 3,000 wds. Timely material on new de 
velopments in science and mechanics, well- 
illustrated with striking photos. Short art. de- 
scribing new inventions and scientific discoveries, 
with photos; and one and two-page photo lay- 
outs: picture stories of explorations, new and 
interesting industrial processes, ete. Also “How- 
to-make” material for the Home Workshop De 
partment and “Kinks” for the handy man, ma- 
chine shop worker, and automobile mechanic and 
owner. Up to 10c. $3 for photos. Ace. 

*Power, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (M) Managing 
Editor, P. W. Swain. Technical art. on power 
generation, process steam and its industrial uses, 
written by engineers or those with good tech- 
nical training. le. Pub. 

*Power Boating, The Penton Publishing Co. 
Cleveland, 9. (M) Editor, John G. Robinson. 
Art. of a semi-technical nature of interest to 
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power boat owners and operators. Also uses 
photos (8x10 glossy prints) of power boat 
regattas, new boats, marine scenes, etc. le. 
$3 for photos. Ace. 

*Progress, 79 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, 
Austin C. Lesearboura. 2,000 to 2,400 wds. 
Authentic art. describing progress in all 
branches of science and industry, biographies of 
prominent men in these fields. Brief art. de- 
scribing processes of manufacture and of opera- 
tions of importance, 800 to 1,600 wds. Also 
feature stories told in photos for the rotogravure 
section. 2c up. $3 per photo. Acc. 

*Radio-Craft, 100 Park Place, N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Hugo Gernsback. 1,000 to 1,500 wds.; 
oceasionally 4,000 wds. Technical and semi- 
technical art. concerning radio in all its 
branches. Illustrations of sketches or photos 
must accompany all art. le. $2 for photos. Pub. 

Radio World, 145 W. 45th St. N. Y. C. (W) 
Editor, Roland B. Hennessy. Art. on radio 
topics only. No illustrations. le. Pub. 

*Rudder, 9 Murray St., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, 
Wm. F. Crosby. 2,000 wds. Cruise art. illus- 
trated with photos, and art. on topics of in- 
terest to yachtsmen. $10 per magazine page. 
Pub. (Overstocked at present.) 

*Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, O. D. Munn. 1,000 to 3,000 wds. 


Art. describing authentic scientific investigations 
in physics, chemistry, and industry, engineering 
accomplishments of note, exploration, and nat- 
ural history of unusual interest. 

Ace. (Out of market at present.) 


Varying rates. 


Their 








Science Service, 2lst and B Sts., Washington, 
D. C. (W) 300 to 1,000 wds. Science news 
authenticated by competent scientists. Also 
feature articles, with 5 to 10 photos, up to 2,500 
wds. (Query editor about features.) le. Ace. 

*Travel, 4 W. 16th St., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, 
Coburn Gilman. Art. on travel, exploration, 
adventure, and archaeology. Should be illus- 
trated with numerous sharp, striking photos. 
le. $3 per photo. Pub. 

*U. S. Air Services, 227 Transportation Bldg., 
17th and H Sts., N. W., Washington, D.C. (M) 
Editor, E. N. Findley. 3,500 wds. Aeronautical 
art. No set rate. Pub. 

*Universal Model Airplane News, 125 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. C. (M) 1,500 to 3,000 wds. Art. of a 
technical or historical nature, along aviation 
lines. Must be written in an easy to under- 
stand style. le. $4 per page of plans, $1 to 
$3 for photos. Pub. 

*Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
(M) Editor, Farnsworth Wright. Short stories, 
5,000 wds.; serials, up to 80,000 wds. Weird, 
scientific, mystic, supernatural fiction. le. Pub. 

*Western Flying, 145 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (M) Editor, R. Randall Irvin. 2,500 
wds. Helpful, practical art. on aircraft opera- 
tion and production. (Query editor.) 4¢ to le. 
Pub. 

*Wonder Stories, 98 Park Place, N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Hugo Gernsback. Up to 10,000 wds. 
Science fiction, must be reasonable and logical, 


based upon known scientific principles. 4¢ up. 
Pub. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Agricultural 


American Thresherman, Madison, Wis. (M) Man- 
aging Editor, Mark Troxell. Art. on applied 
agriculture and farm equipment. #c. Ace. 

*Breeders’ Gazette, Spencer, Ind. (M) Editor, 
8S. R. Guard. Art. on livestock farming, meat- 
and milk-making, feeding, and on farm life. 
le. Pub. 

*The Bureau Farmer, 58 E. Washington St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. (M) Editor, H. R. Kibler. Official 
publication of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. Material limited to matters directly 
connected with the policies and activities of this 
organization. Art. supplied by staff writers or 
leaders in the Federation. 

*Canadian Countryman, 204 Richmond St., W., 
Toronto, Can. Editor, Daniel McKee. Art. on 
agricultural subjects with a Canadian appeal. 
te to le. Pub. 

*Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (M) Editor, Philip S. Rose. 
2,500 wds. preferred. Feature art. on subjects 
of interest and importance to farm men and 
women. Also short technical art. Full market 
rates. Ace. 

*Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. (2-M) Editor, 
Frank A. Briggs. 1,000 to 2,500 wds. Art. 
on agriculture, livestock, and related lines. 


Should have interest for the Southwest. 
le. Ace. 

The Farmer, and Farm, Stock and Home, 57 E. 
10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (W) Editor, Berry 
W. Akers. Art. giving facts on conditions 
applicable to the Northwest. 

*Hatchery Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M) Editor, 
O. A. Hanke. Art. giving information on hatch- 
ing baby chicks. le. Ace. 

Iowa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer, 422 Court 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. (M) Editor, Paul Tal- 
bot. Art. on varied agricultural subjects. Some 
short human-interest fiction. According to value 
of the material. Pub. 

*Michigan Farmer, 1632 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. (2-M) Managing Editor, Milon Grinnell. 
At present considers only special art. dealing 
with Michigan agriculture. 

*Poultry Item, The Item Publishing Co., Sellers- 
ville, Pa. (M) Editor, Samuel L. Althouse. Art. 
dealing with poultry. Occasional fiction. 

*Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M) Editor, 
O. A. Hanke. 200 to 700 wds. Poultry success 
stories. le. Acc. 

*Successful Farming, 1714 Locust St., Des Moines, 
Ia. (M) Editor, Kirk Fox, 2,000 wds. Practical 
art. based upon experience on subjects pertain- 


4c to 
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ing to farming and farm life. Few short stories, 
a very little poetry, humorous verse, a few jokes 
and bedtime stories for children. Buys some 
photos. le up. Ace. 


TheNnler 








*Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. (W) Manag- 
ing Editor, Donald R. Murphy. Short art. deal- 
ing with the corn belt. 4¢ to le. Ace. (Out 
of market at present.) 


Advertising, Business, Salesmanship 


*Bankers’ Magazine, 475 Main St., Cambridge, 
Mass. (M) Editor, Keith F. Warren. Orders 
art. in advance. 

*Barron’s, 44 Broad St., N. Y. C. (W) Editor, 
Hugh Bancroft. 500 to 2,500 wds. Authorita- 
tive art. on financial questions. According to 
the value of material. Acc. 

*Business Feature Service, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, R. G. King. Strictly 
merchandising art. Wants additional corre- 
spondents in the East, those who have had 
reportorial experience on city newspapers and 
advertising or trade paper experience. 

*Commerce, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. (M) 
Managing Editor, Howard R. Smith. (Official 
World’s Fair Magazine.) Non-technical indus- 
trial and business art. Acc. 

*Credit and Financial Management, 1 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Chester H. McCall. 1,500 
wds. General authoritative art. on current eco- 
nomic and business conditions, describing the 
mechanics and policies of credit departments 
of large wholesale and manufacturing concerns. 
le. Pub. 

*Economic Forum, 66 W. 12th St., N. Y. C. (Q) 
Editors, Joseph Mead and Wm. McC. Martin, 
Jr. 1,500 wds. Art. on economic, social and 
political problems. Economic discussions with 
a view to action. 

*Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. (2-M) 
Editor, B. C. Forbes. Art. dealing with new, 
significant, and interesting developments in 
business and finance, written in simple, easily 
understood language. No fixed rates. Pub. 

How to Sell, 8 Sunset Lane, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M) 
Editor, R. C. Remington. 500 wds. Personality 
art. or interviews with successful salesmen or 
saleswomen, selling on commission directly to 
user or consumer. Sales should be of such 
things as clothing, hosiery, household or general 
specialties, automobile accessories, groceries, 
toilet articles, ete.—lines in which many con- 
eerns seek local representatives who are re- 
eruited by mail. jc. Pub. 

*Independent Salesman, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 
nati, O. (M) Editor, Martin E. Siegel. 1,500 
to 2,000 wds. Art. pointing out new oppor- 
tunities in direct selling field. Factual inter- 
views with salesmen giving methods, schemes 
used in gaining entrance, making sales, et. 
(Well stocked on ordinary interviews.) Desire 
sales manager stories containing practical sug- 
gestions on how to make direct selling more 
effectual. 4c to le. Pub. 

*Nation’s Business, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., 1615 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(M) Editor, Merle Thorpe. 2,500 to 3,000 wds. 
Art. of general interest to business men—those 
dealing with new things in business, new ap- 
plications of old things, new methods of doing 


r 


business, developments that may lead to the 
opening of new markets or the closing of old, 
new processes, new inventions, etc. Varies with 
the value of material. Acc. 

*Opportunity, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
(M) Editor, Ray O. Wiker. 1,500 to 2,500 wads, 
Inspirational art. for salesmen and art. on the 
“how” of selling. Interviews with successful 
business men which have a sales angle; inter- 
views with sketches about successful salesmen. 
Photographs of the person interviewed should 
accompany such manuscripts. le to l#e. Ace. 

*Postage and the Mailbag, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
C. (M) Editor, John Howie Wright. Art. on 
the subject of direct-mail advertising and sell- 
ing, must contain definite facts and figures on 
successful campaigns, and should be written by 
men well known in the direct-mail field. le. Pub. 

*Printers’ Ink Monthly (Also Printers’ Ink 
Weekly), 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Editor, 
John Irving Romer. Art. from writers thor- 
oughly experienced in merchandising and adver- 
tising. Pub. 

*Printed Salesmanship, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (M) Editor, John C. Aspley. 
1,200 to 2,000 wds. Art. on advertising: selling 
of printing and advertising, and discussion of 
successful advertising campaigns. Each art. 
must present a concrete experience and be ac- 
companied by illustrations. Biographical sketches 
of prominent advertising men, printers, and 
artists. Pub. 

Radio Retailing, 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥Y. C. (M) 
Editor, O. H. Caldwell. 1,200 to 1,500 wads. 
Art. on radio sales and radio store management, 
based on actual experiences of bona fide dealers. 
le. Ace. 

*Rand McNally Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. (M) Editor, John Y. Beaty. 
1,200 to 1,500 wds. Art. representing the actual 
experience of a banker, dealing with policies 
and methods of bank operation, and directed to 
the policy officers of banks, such as the presi- 
dent and vice-president. le. Pub. 

*Specialty Salesman Magazine, South Whitley, 
Ind. (Chicago Office, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.) (M) Editor, Burton C. Bean. 
Inspirational art. 1,000 to 3,000 wds. Edi- 
torials on direct selling. 800 wds. Short fact 
items and news pertinent to the field. 100 to 
1,000 wds. Small-town and rural human-interest 
short stories. 3,000 to 5,000 wds. 4c up. Ace. 

*Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
(Q) Editor, D. C. Vandereook. Most art. or- 
dered; consideration given to ideas submitted. 
Concentrates on serving foremen and top execu- 
tives and on developing human resources in in- 
dustry; stresses discovery, training, recruiting 
of leadership. Before pub. 
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PRIZE OFFERS 


Curron Arts Cius of England has an- 
nounced its seventh contest for original 
short plays. This contest is open to the 
world. The best plays (not less than six 
in number) will be produced in next Oc- 
tober, and the first prize, £10, will be 
awarded to the play chosen by the judge 
as being the best in actual stage perform- 
ance. A further prize for the play chosen 
by the votes of the audience and a special 
prize for the best poetic play will also be 
awarded. Plays should be sent to Miss 
P. N. Lucas (Hon. Sec. Dramatic Sec- 
tion) 7, Duchess Road, Cliften, Bristol 8, 
England. 


Tue Litrie THearre or Tempe Israei 
—Boston, Mass., is offering prizes of $25 
and $15 for the two best original one-act 
plays submitted before November 1, 1933. 
The contest is limited to plays in the 
comic vein. “Consideration will be given 
to the following types: high comedy, fan- 
tasy, satire, farce. The plays must be 
based on some aspect of modern American 
Jewish life or interest.” A contestant 
may submit any number of plays. But 
two copies of any play—one of which may 
be in carbon—are required. The plays 
must be typewritten and unsigned. In a 
separate letter to Rabbi Harry Levi, 
Temple Israel, the writer must identify 
the play as his. Honorable mention will 
also be given to manuscripts deserving 
recognition. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to Rabbi Harry Levi, at the above 


address. 


Tue Strep Lapper—1223 E. 53rd St., 
Chicago, Ill., has announced the Charles 
Granger Blanden poetry prizes in the 


following classes: $50 for the best 
sonnet; $25 for the best short lyric 
(not more than 12 lines); $25 for the 
best quatrain. The contest closes Octo- 
ber 1, 193838. The George Sterling Me- 
morial prize of $50 for the best poem 
published in the magazine during the 


AND AWARDS 


year is offered again in 1933. Only 
Bookfellows in good standing are eligible 
for these prizes. 


VersecraFt—Emory University, Ga., 
has renewed for 1933 the Sidney Lanier 
Poetry Prize of $25 for the best poem on 
a tree, or trees, published in the magazine 
during 1933. The Collegiate Poetry Prize 
of $25 is also offered again for the best 
poem, of not more than thirty-two lines, 
by a college student, to be published in 
the magazine during 1933. The judges 
will be well-known poets and teachers of 
poetry. 


Younc Israrr—3 East 65th St., New 
York City, will award prizes for the 
best specimens of various types of mate- 
rial which appear in the magazine during 
the year. This is in addition to the 
regular payment for contributions. The 
prizes are apportioned as _ follows: 
stories, $75 and $25; articles, $50 and 
$25; poetry, $35 and $15; music, $25 
and $10; illustrations, $50, $25, and 
$15. 


GuGGENHEIM MemoriAL FounpatTion has 
awarded fellowships for creative writing 
during 1933-34 to the following: Miss 
Louise Bogan, poet, author of Body of 
This Death; Mr. E. E. Cummings, poet, 
author of The Enormous Room; Mr. 
George Dillon, poet, author of Flowering 
Stone; Mr. Leonard Ehrlich, author of 
God’s Angry Man; Mr. Matthew Joseph- 
son, author of Zola and His Time; Mr. 
Younghill Kang, author of The Grass 
Roof; and Mr. Glenway Wescott, author 
of The Grandmothers. 


The first award of the Prix Femina 
AMERICAIN was made to Willa Cather for 
her Shadows on the Rock. Miss Cather’s 
novel was chosen over two other Ameri- 
can novels, 1919 and State Fair. These 
three were sent to France last spring 
by the committee. The prize consists in 
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having the winning book translated into 
French and published in France under 
the auspices of the Prix Femina of that 
country. Miss Cather received an illumi- 
nated parchment scroll bearing the 


words, “in recognition of distinguished 
literary accomplishment.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION— 
40 B St., Washington, D. C. The annual George 
Louis Beer Prize of $250 for the best work upon 
any phase of European International History since 
1895; the Jusserand Medal, given on occasions, for 
a published work of distinction on any phase of 
the history of intellectual relations between the 
United States and a foreign country; the John H. 
Dunning prize of $200, offered in odd years for 
a monograph written by a member of the Associa- 
tion on a subject related to American history. 
Contest closes June 1 of each year. See March, 
1933, Writer. 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE—1764 N. 83rd 
St., Wauwatosa, Wis. Official organ of the American 
Literary Association. One prize of $100 and two 
prizes of pictures for poems by members of the 
Association, which have been accepted for publica- 
tion. Contest closes June 10, 1933. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
AND COMPANY—Boston, Mass. Prize of $10,000 
for the most interesting and distinctive novel sub- 
mitted before March 1, 1934. Length limits, 50,000 
to 200,000 words. See April, 1933, Writer. 


BAWL STREET JOURNAL—John A. Straley, Gilbert 
and Rogers, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Prizes totaling $1,000 for feature stories, miscel- 
laneous stories, short news items, editorials, small 
advertisements, and large advertisements for this 
burlesque publication of the genuine financial daily. 
Closing date for contributions May 10. See April, 
1933, Writer. 


BETTER VERSE—2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Prizes of $10 and $5 for the best poems appearing 
in each issue. 


THE BOSTON POST—259 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and several of $2 
for original short stories by women. Length limit, 
1,000 words. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—wHenry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Fellowships of $2,500 for research 
or creative work abroad. Applications must be made 
by Nov. 1 of each year, on blanks secured from the 
secretary. See February 1933, Writer. 


THE GYPSY—Times-Star Bidg., Cincinnati, O. Yearly 
prizes: $100 for the best lyric published during the 
year; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 for the best free 
verse. 


THE INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N. Y. 100 prizes, 
totaling $1,000 for accounts of travel during 1933; 
three prizes of $100, $50, and $40 for essays on the 
subject, “What My Travels Have Meant to Me as 
an Individual and as a Teacher.”” Contest is open 
to teachers; closing date is October 16, 1933. See 
April, 1933, Writer. 


INTERNATIONAL MARK TWAIN SOCIETY—Webster 
Groves, Mo. Sixth Annual Contest with an award of 
$25 for a letter on “The Best Living Novelist of 
My State and Why.” Approximate length, 500 
words. Contest closes September 1, 1933. See 
March, 1933, Writer. 


Their 








KALEIDOGRAPH—702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 
Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 will be paid in January, 
1934, for the best short-short stories of 1,000 words, 
or less, published during the year. Poems for the 
third book contest must not exceed 1,000 typewritten 
lines. Entries must be made during August, 1933, 
See January, 1933, Writer. 


KOIL RADIO STATION—John Crippen, National 
Radio Play Contest, Norwood Park Station, Chicago, 
Ill. Four courtesy awards to be given to short radio 
plays, and other available manuscripts to be syndi- 
cated. Contest closes May 15, 1933. See December, 
1932, Writer. 


LATHAM FOUNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HUMANE EDUCATION—Oakland, Calif. An- 
nual award of $1,000 for best newspaper editorial, 
story, or cartoon opposing the practice of vivisection 
in the United States. Contest closes June 15, 1933. 
See November, 1932, Writer. 


LIBERTY—Lincoln Square, New York City. $100 to 
$500 for short-short stories which may be printed on 
a single page of the magazine. Length limit, 2,000 
words. 

LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East Chi- 
cago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and 
five second prizes of $100 each, for monographs on 
“Negotiable Instruments in Their International 
Relations,” written by a member of the bar, or a 
faculty of law, or a student in a recognized law 
school, or a patent agent in any country. Closes 
December 1, 1933. See October, 1932, Writer. 


THE MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—i15 Central 
Park West, New York City. Prize of $50 for the 
ten best quotations from Mark Twain's books. Total 
number of words should not exceed 300. Contest 
closes October 1, 1933. See April, 1933, Writer. 


THE OREGONIAN—Portland, Ore. Prizes of $5, $3, 
and $2 for true stories of wild life. Word limit, 
1,000 words. See March, 1933, Writer. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS—108 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Prizes of $25 and $15 for the best poems in 
connection with the observance of Be Kind to 
Animals Week. Length limit, 32 lines. Contest 
closes May 15, 1933. See April, 1933, Writer. 


THE PRAIRIE PLAYMAKERS—Municipal Univer- 
sity, 3612 N. 24th St., Omaha, Nebr. Prize of $100 
for an original three-act play of two-hour playing 
duration. Name of the author must not appear on 
the manuscript. Contest closes August 1, 1933. 


PULITZER PRIZES—Columbia University, New York 
City. One $2,000 prize and four $1,000 prizes for 
creative published work in the fields of history, 
fiction, drama, biography, and poetry. Also gold 
medal, one prize of $1,000, and three of $500 in 
the field of journalism. Five traveling fellowships 
of $1,800: three to graduates of the School of 
Journalism, one to a student of music, and one to 
an art student. Closes February 1, annually. See 
March, 1933, Writer. 

RAILROAD STORIES—280 Broadway, New York 
City. Prize of $100 for the best answers to the 
question: “Do you think that the movie version 
of ‘The Return of Casey Jones,’ follows in spirit the 
novelette by the same name published in the April 
RAILROAD STORIES and why?” Contest closes 
June 10, 1933. See April, 1933, Waiter. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 
—Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, Writer. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest open to 
American poets under thirty who have not previously 
published a volume of verse. Manuscript of 48 to 64 
pages are acceptable. Competition closes May ist of 
each year; manuscripts should not be submitted 
before April lst. See November, 1932, Writer. 
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NEWS FROM THE LITERARY FRONT 


It doesn’t seem fitting or right for a likable 
fellow who started from scratch, won renown and 
financial competence, and_ still retained his 
modesty, affability and youthful appearance, to 
be leaving this life, but Earl Derr Biggers is dead. 
Once, when he was a newspaperman, he came 
back to the job after spending Christmas with 
his parents. They gave him a cigar and told him 
he was fired. He went to his room on Beacon 
Hill, Boston, and wrote Seven Keys to Baldpate, 
starting his career as a mystery writer. Of recent 
years, wherever his travels have taken him, he 
has kept up a correspondence with his Chinese 
chef in California, thus equipping himself with 
pigeon English for Charlie Chan... . 


Phyllis Bottome has been calling for a spell on 
the Sinclair Lewises, who are stopping in 
Austria. ... 


The word “mysterealism” has been sponsored 
by William Lyons Phelps to indicate the sort 
of detective story that is more plausible than 
some other kinds. And if it isn’t plausible, it’s 
a “romantective.” But who is going to remember 
the words? .... 


It must be true—Alexander Woollcott tells the 
story. It seems that Frank Sullivan crept up 
behind Kathleen Norris when she was looking in 
a shop window on Fifth Avenue, meaning to 
pinch her, the pixie. She wheeled on him and 
yelled in a voice you could hear a block away: 
“No, not one penny! The back of my hand to 
you, Frank Sullivan! Only last week I gave 
you a hundred dollars to buy medicine for your 
poor, sick wife. Did she get a penny of it? Not 
she! No, you spent it on the drink, my lad. You 
guzzled it, Frank Sullivan, and they found you 
in the gutter!” And so on and on. They say 
she actually managed to cry. “I’ve given you 
everything I had,” she shrieked, “and still you 
hound me!” Sullivan was absent from his usual 
haunts for several days, and Woollcott wants 
Mrs. Norris to go on the stage... . 


Frank Packard, who wrote the Crime Club 
tome, The Hidden Door, used to be some sort of 
engineer, and wrote stories at night. They say 
he managed to dispense with sleep somehow for 
four years, and didn’t sell a manuscript until 
the wolf had practically chewed the hinges off 
the door... . 


Barnaby Ross, having written The Tragedy of 
X, and The Tragedy of Y, has now done The 
Tragedy of Z. Whether the end of the alphabet 
will stop him, no one knows, but Viking, his 
publisher, has drafted Joseph Carr from the 
bush leagues, who has a new kind of detective. 
His sleuth is a sort of Falstaff who seems to 


have no care save for wine and ladies, but leaps 
madly into the fray whenever there’s a million- 
aire dead at midnight on his library floor... . 


The magazine Contempo is twins, and the twins 
are fighting. Contempo used to be published at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, by Milton Aber- 
nethy and Anthony Buttitta. They had a row, sep- 
arated. Buttitta went to Durham, North Carolina, 
and put out his version of the sheet, while another 
Contempo appeared as usual at Chapel Hill. Both 
are printed on rough stock, and the mastheads 
look alike. The dissenting Buttitta has a piece 
in his Contempo by Floyd Dell. Now it looks 
like lawyers, etc. Copies of the twins should 
constitute what the collectors cal] an “item.” . . 


What were we saying—items? Dr. Rosenbach 
has the original manuscript of Wilde’s Salome. 
You can have it for $15,500, he says. Or you 
can have the manuscript of Stephen Crane’s 
Red Badge of Cowrage for $11,850; Stevenson’s 
David Balfour for $10,500; Dr. Jekull and Mr. 
Hyde for $9,000, or a 120-volume set of signed 
Masefield “firsts” for $4,850... . 


Wallace Smith, who wrote The Captain Hates 
the Sea, says that when he was a reporter cover- 
ing a Mexican revolution he was sentenced to be 
shot. But they told him that first he would have 
to make a speech to the firing squad. So he 
pulled a Scheherazade, and talked so long that 
some one came galloping up with a reprieve, and 
I wasn’t there, Sharlie. . . . 


Padraic Colum is frank to admit that he is a 
cake-eater, but he can’t go chocolate. Any one 
who would eat a chocolate cake, he thunders, 
would read one of the longer poems of Dante 
Rossetti, would keep stamps in a stamp com- 
partment, or would drink a cocktail after dinner. 
“I do not know how to make a cake,” he admits, 
“but I know the temper in which a cake should 
be made. The temper should be that of affection 
and light-heartedness. Soups can be made by 
slaves. Meats may be cooked by mockers, and 
salads mixed by suspicious, cross-eyed servitors. 
Fish and fowl can be prepared by fleshly men 
sunk in infamies. But cake can only be made 
by the candid.” ... 


Fulmer Mood, who is writing a book for the 
Guggenheims, has gone to London, taking his 
“British Museum suit” with him. It is an old 
gray suit appropriate to the atmosphere. . . 


Eleanor Early has gone to Dominica, where 
she is riding a pony around and brooding about 
another novel. 


H. F. M. 
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Joun Rusxrxn. By David Larg. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1933. 


This new addition to the Appleton 
series of brief biographies has the merit 
of presenting in 145 pages an extremely 
readable account of the life of the 
strange, complex Victorian whose versa- 
tility, whose domination by his mother, 
and whose inabilities of adjustment have 
always aroused curiosity. 

For the detailed facts of Ruskin’s life 
Mr. Larg refers the reader to the two- 
volume Life by E. T. Cook. Those who 
make their first acquaintance with Ruskin 
in the present book will do well to follow 
his advice, for Mr. Larg whets the appe- 
tite without entirely satisfying it. 

“. . .. I have abandoned the beaten 
track of biography and criticism and 
trusted to my own lights, by which, how- 
ever, I do not mean my imagination,” 
says the author. He explains that he has 
gone to Fors Clavigera and the later writ- 
ings of Ruskin for the materials upon 
which he bases his opinions. “I am obliged 
to say,” he writes, “that I addressed most 
of my questions to Ruskin himself and 
had the temerity to supply the answers.” 

The result is a skilfully told and often 
amusing story of a career which was 
ridiculous or tragic, depending upon the 
reader’s point of view and his fund of 
sympathy. We have Ruskin’s mother 
going up to Oxford with him, dictating 
every action of his daily life, presumably 
separating him from his first love, and 
selecting a wife for him so poorly that she 
divorced him for another man and made 
him the laughing stock of England. Not 
until her death was he free from her in- 
fluence, and the theme is developed to 
show that even then he was inescapably 
her creature. 





Mr. Larg’s manner may be illustrated 
by three of his incidents. When the young 
John became interested in Adele, the 
daughter of his father’s partner, we are 
told that he “talked to her rapidly about 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation,” fail- 
ing to arouse tender emotion. His love 
as a middle-aged man for the 18-year-old 
Rose, which he proclaimed far and wide, 
is made no less absurd, as page after page 
tells of the Niagara of literary eloquence 
with which he wooed her, and from which 
she finally escaped in terror. Yet one’s 
compassion for the frock-coated unfor- 
tunate is offset by “wowserish” incidents 
like that of the French cafe, which Rus- 
kin was pleased to record, when he saw 
young men drinking beer, and delighted 
in their embarrassment as he queried them 
about going to church and saying their 
prayers. 

Despite Mr. Larg’s liberties of interpo- 
lation, his Ruskin still remains something 
of a mystery. Though he addressed his 
questions to Ruskin, that worthy has 
withheld many answers. He is still a man 
in a book. Mr. Larg has not introduced 
him to us; he has only told us about him. 


American Literature, 1880-1930. By 
A. C. Ward. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, The Dial Press, 1932. 


Mr. Ward, an Englishman, looks 
across the Atlantic and surveys adult 
American literature. Adult since 1880, 
which he sets as the approximate date 
when “it shook itself free from the early 
cramping allegiance to European models.” 
Before that, we had “echo-literature,” he 
says, due to the “intellectual myopia” of 
the New England writers, who retarded 
the development of independent American 
letters. 

Among the pioneers who labored before 
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the enlightenment, he sees Cooper bring- 
ing energy, Poe skepticism (“the first 
American debunker”) and Melville vision, 
to disturb the traditional complacence. 
From then he progresses to the present, 
discussing writers great and small, select- 
ing and dismissing with refreshing detach- 
ment. 

The book was first published in Lon- 
don, and it is apparent that it was written 
for an English audience. Because of this 
fact, and because the author betrays no 
allegiance to a critical clique, he has 
something of a “man from Mars” attitude 
which makes his findings as interesting as 
the “impressions” of the better visiting 
lecturers used to be, for he is totally un- 
disturbed by current domestic appraisals. 

Particularly interesting is the discus- 
sion of our women novelists, whom the 
author finds for the most part too coldly 
intellectual. 

“The blue-stocking blight which fell 
upon the United States toward the close 
of the nineteenth century made the newer 
daughters of America a very different 
race from their mothers and grandmoth- 
ers,” he writes. “It taught them to write 
novels and books of many sorts, but it 
went far toward incapacitating them for 
the robust life from which novels should 
properly grow.” 

He charges that the people of Dorothy 
Canfield’s novels suffer from “excessive 
good-breeding and education according-to- 
the-word,” and that their “emotional 
arteriosclerosis leads these other- 
wise sensible modern women to behave as 
sentimental Victorian ninnies.” Fannie 
Hurst, Edna Ferber, and Willa Cather, 
whom he treats as of parallel importance, 
come off better at his hands. The “enor- 
mous fecund rawness” of Fannie Hurst’s 
Lummoz he prefers to the “squeezed pro- 
priety” of more polite women novelists. 
In Miss Ferber’s themes he finds the influ- 
ence of the films, but thinks that her 
novels suffer no violence thereby, putting 
her among the best of the twentieth-cen- 
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tury writers who have displayed the roots 
from which the present-day American 
generation has sprung. The crown he re- 
serves for Willa Cather, who “has 
brought to the novel a sense of form which 
provides the esthetic satisfaction re- 
quired of a work of art, and at the same 
time, with assured discretion 
safeguards her characters from becoming 
chilled figures on a frieze.” 

As for the effect of the educational 
methods of Western civilization upon its 
life and literature, men as well as women 
are its victims, he states, and suggests 
that we are approaching a stage at which 
“educationalists will devise means to de- 
velop the brain without drying up the 
arteries: unless they can do so it would 
be better to declare a twenty-five years’ 
closed season for democratic education.” 

In discussing the humanism of Irving 
Babbitt, Mr. Ward again loses his calm. 
“The new humanism should properly be 
described for what it really is—anti- 
humanitarianism,” he declares, since “Irv- 
ing Babbitt is devoted to only one cause 
—the destruction of Rousseau’s humani- 
tarian influence upon the modern world.” 
His humanism is “only Prohibition ex- 
tended to the department of philosophy,” 
we read, “a metaphysical version of the 
18th Amendment.” 

Although the author mentions short 
stories as one of America’s staple manu- 
factures, his discussion of them is disap- 
pointing. He sees the vacant throne of 
O. Henry, with Irvin S. Cobb and Ring 
Lardner competing for the title. Few 
others are named, and many excellent 
writers receive no mention. 


CanDELABRA. By John Galsworthy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 


This collection of John Galsworthy’s 
essays and speeches, mostly about writers 
and the technique of writing, should be 
of great interest and value to all those 
who put words on paper. It is full of 
quotable, memorable passages, sidelights 
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on the personalities and craftsmanship of 
writers, mature conclusions about drama, 
poetry, and art in general. It is by way 
of being John Galsworthy’s professional 
notebook, and it is as rich and varied as 
such a record should be. 

Ten novelists are discussed “in profile” 
in two of the addresses included in the 
book. With his usual grace, clarity and 
conviction, the author talks of Dickens, 
Turgenev, Maupassant, Tolstoy, Conrad, 
Anatole France, Dumas pére, Chekhov, 
Stevenson, and W. H. Hudson. 

His estimate of Maupassant is arrest- 
ing: 

“Better than any other writer, he has 
taught us what to leave out; better than 
any other illustrated for us Flaubert’s 
maxim: ‘Study an object till its essential 
difference from every other is perceived 
and can be rendered in words.’ 

“In Maupassant we reach, as it were, 
the apex of the shaped story, the high 
mark of fiction which knows exactly what 
it is about, and has for aim, through the 
objective method, revelation of the 
strange depths and shallows of human 
nature.” 

For Conrad Galsworthy had tremen- 
dous esteem. Aside from the discussion 
of his work, there is a chapter of personal 
reminiscences, dating from 1893, when 
the two met at sea, until his death. 

“He must, like all good workmen, have 

had his hours of compensation,” we read, 
“but if ever a man worked in the sweat 
of spirit and body it was Conrad. 
He hung onto his job through every kind 
of weather, mostly foul. Fidelity ! 
Yes, that is the word which best sums up 
his life and work.” 

The following passage is illustrative of 
his discussions of the development of 
writers : 

“Culture does not teach one to write 
novels. Education in the technical sense 
serves rather to choke than to encourage 
the powers of imagination. Before I be- 
gan to write novels I had forgotten nearly 
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all I learned at school and college.” 
Individualists who are annoyed at the 
predeterministic theories of pedantic 
critics will relish the reply of Galsworthy 
to editors who ask “what the future of 
the novel is going to be.” “The future 
of the novel,” he writes, “does not depend 
on this or that fashion in technique, or 
such and such economic developments, it 
depends on whether or no accident is 
going to throw up novelists endowed with 
one or other, or preferably both, of two 
qualities neither of which can be defined. 
These qualities are Stature and Charm.” 


Texts anp Pretexts. An Anthology 
with Comments by Aldous Huxley. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1933. 


Every scribbler of standing has the in- 
alienable right to compile one anthology, 
and Aldous Huxley has not abused the 
privilege. With so many such books on 
the market, the value of a miscellaneous 
collection of poetry depends upon two 
things: the diversity and obscurity of the 
byways which the anthologist has discov- 
ered in his ramblings, and the quality of 
his personal reactions to his discoveries 
as shown by arrangement and comment. 

Mr. Huxley passes in both tests. He 
has put together a few hundred poems 
and passages, some of them two pages 
long, some only two or three lines, which 
he has gathered from all sorts of corners. 
Most of them are in English, many are in 
French, and there are some in Latin, 
Spanish, and Italian. There are old 
favorites, and there are passages which 
many will read for the first time. 

They are arranged in chapters accord- 
ing to subject, and tied together by Mr. 
Huxley’s witty, stimulating, and occa- 
sionally irritating interpretations and re- 
marks. Some of the chapter headings 
are: “Man and Nature,” “Loneliness,” 
“Polygamy,” “Marriage,” “Anti-Clerical- 
ism,” “Nonsense,” and “Magic.” One 
may read by subject, turn to the index 
and read by author, or skip about at will. 
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QUOTES FROM NEW BOOKS 


Tue Tracepy or Torstoy. By Countess Alexan- 
dra Tolstoy. Translated by Elena Varneck. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. 


“At that period, father was studying philosophy 
and religion, selecting from all the creeds the 
points that suited his own convictions. ‘In what 
beautiful company I have spent this evening,’ he 
told us after reading Kant, Schopenhauer, and 
Montaigne. 

“He shaped his own circle of reading—books 
which gave him spiritual food; and the thought 
began to occupy him more and more often how 
to make this selected reading more accessible to 
the masses. Some mornings, as he tore off the 
daily leaf of his calendar, he was revolted at the 
tawdry and haphazard selection of the sayings 
printed on the reverse. This was perhaps what 
suggested to him the thought of composing some- 
thing like a calendar of sayings: Thoughts of 
Wise People. He searched for these thoughts as 
for precious stones in the mass of books that sur- 
rounded him, stringing them one by one into a 
harmonious chain. This book was the first of a 
number of volumes of selected sayings called the 
Cycle of Reading, which occupied father to the 
end of his life.” 


Curiosities oF LireratureE. By Isaac D’Israeli. 
Selected and edited by Edwin Valentine Mitchell. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


“It would be no uninteresting literary specula- 
tion to describe the difficulties which some of our 
most favourite works encountered in their manu- 
script state, and even after they had passed 
through the press. Sterne, when he had finished 
his first and second volumes of Tristram Shandy, 
offered them to a bookseller at York for fifty 
pounds; but was refused; he came to town with 
his MSS.; and he and Robert Dodsley agreed 
in a manner of which neither repented.” 


Tue Seconp Common Reaver. By Virginia Woolf. 


New York: 
1932, 


“The thirty-two chapters of a novel—if we 
consider how to read a novel first—are an attempt 
to make something as formed and controlled as 
a building; but words are more impalpable than 
bricks; reading is a longer and more complicated 
process than seeing. Perhaps the quickest way to 
understand the elements of what a novelist is 
doing is not to read, but to write; to make your 
own experiment with the dangers and difficulties 
of words. Recall, then, some event that has left 
a distinct impression on you—how at the corner 
of the street, perhaps, you passed two people talk- 
ing. A tree shook; an electric light danced; the 
tone of the talk was comic, but also tragic; a 
whole vision, an entire conception, seemed con- 
tained in that moment. 

“But when you attempt to reconstruct it in 
words, you will find that it breaks into a thousand 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


conflicting impressions. Some must be subdued; 
others emphasised; in the process you will lose, 
probably, all grasp upon the emotion itself. Then 
turn from your blurred and littered pages to the 
opening pages of some great novelist—Defoe, Jane 
Austen, Hardy. Now you will be better able to 
appreciate their mastery.” 


Zora. By Henri Barbusse. Translated from the 
French by Mary Balairdie Green, M.A., and 
Frederick C. Green. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1933. 

“But in Zola’s eyes the novel is the ‘weapon of 
the epoch,’ as tragedy was for the seventeenth 
century and poetry for 1830. ‘The supple cadre 
of the novel embraces the universality of knowl- 
edge.’ ‘It is anything you like.’ 

“Zola always preserved the same formula for 
the novel. (He adopts this word, which is re- 
stricted and forced: he would have preferred the 
expression proposed by the Goncourts: contem- 
porary study.) The formula is, on the whole, 
that of all the nineteenth century novels: the 
creation of a thoroughgoing plot to which—eyes 
fixed on the ‘dramatic interest’—the novelist in- 
geniously strives to adapt characterisation, de- 
scription of animated or inanimate milieu, and in 
varying degree, historical realities, presentations 
of psychological problems, or of theses or of 
ideas.” 


QO. Henry Memorrat Awarp Prize Stories or 1932. 
Selected and edited by Blanche Colton Williams. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1932. 

“Whether the stories composing this volume be 
regarded as indifferently good or highly superior, 
they are remarkably of the same level if the 
average of the judges’ votes is a fair indication. 
This statement is peculiarly true of the eleven 
longer stories, to choose the winners from which 
recourse to the point system was necessary. By 
this system, Stephen Vincent Benét’s ‘An End to 
Dreams’ wins the first prize, $500; and James 
Gould Cozzens’s ‘Farewell to Cuba’ wins the sec- 
ond prize, $250.” 


Speciat Detivery. By Branch Cabell. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company, 1933. 

“Creative writers of every kind, in brief, appear 
to me to be rather fantastically gifted children— 
like changelings who as yet remember a little 
magic picked up in their faéry nurseries,—and 
they do not ever, except in exteriors, become ma- 
ture. They can play at being grown-up, of course, 
like all other children; and some of them can 
do it quite well for an hour or so. But at bot- 
tom each knows that he cannot afford the com- 
fortable ossifications of real maturity. He knows 
that creative literature is but a variant of the 
child’s game ‘let’s pretend, and that to excel in 
it requires the retention of a childish turn of 
mind.” 
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FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


Conressions or a Noveuist. By Edith Wharton. 
Atlantic Monthly for April. 


“The examination of the story-telling process 
may be divided into two parts: that which con- 
cerns the technique of fiction (in the widest 
sense), and that which tries to investigate what, 
for want of a simpler term, one must call by the 
old bardic name of inspiration. On the subject 
of technique I have found only two novelists ex- 
plicitly and deeply interested—Henry James 
and Paul Bourget. I have talked long and fre- 
quently with both of them, and profitably also, 
I hope, though on certain points we always dis- 
agreed. I have also, to the best of my ability, 
analyzed this process, as I understood it, in my 
book, The Writing of Fiction; and therefore I 
shall deal here, not with any general theory of 
technique, but simply with the question of how 
some of my own novels happened to me, how 
each little volcanic island shot up from the 
unknown depths, or each coral atoll slowly built 
itself out of them. But first I will try to 
capture the elusive moment of the arrival of 
the characters.” 


A Foornore. By Van Wyck Brooks. The 
American Spectator for April. 


“Alas, at thirty-five to be still preparing for 


something!” says Dmitri Rudin. How many 
times, within the last twenty-four hours, between 


New York and San Francisco, has that apos- 
trophe been addressed to the American air!” 
It is one of the tragedies of our literature that 
so many of our writers begin too late, when 
their mental bones, so to speak, are set in im- 
possible patterns and they cannot find their true 
orientation.” 


As I Lixe Ir. By William Lyon Phelps. Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for April. 

“Synchronously with this novel comes a book 
on its author — Sinclair Lewis, A Biographical 
Sketch, by Carl Van Doren, to which Mr. Taylor 
has added a complete, detailed, accurate bibliog- 
raphy covering seventy-six pages, nearing two- 
thirds of the volume. Mr. Van Doren’s sketch 
is unqualified panegyric, and is written defiantly. 
He seems to feel the necessity of defending and 
exalting his hero. In praising him for rejecting 
with scorn the Pulitzer Prize, Mr. Van Doren 
mentions a number of authors who ought to have 
received that prize and did not; he also ridicules 
the moral-purpose-element, originally in the deter- 
mination of the award. This is rather thin ice, 
for the Nobel Award is definitely for books with 
a moral purpose—the most distinguished work 
of an idealistic tendency’—and if the Pulitzer 
Prize committees have overlooked Joseph Her- 
gesheimer, Branch Cabell, etc., the Nobel Prize 


Committees have overlooked Tolstoy, Ibsen, 
Hardy, Rostand, Barre, Strindberg, Chekhov, 
Gorki, Schnitzler, Pirandello, D’Annunzio, Mere- 
dith, Mark Twain, George Moore, Bennett, Wells, 
Henry James, William James, and a score of 
others.” 


Avutuors anv Booxs. By F. F. The Golden Book 
for April. 


“When William Lyon Phelps wrote for the 
Golden Book an article called ‘Books on My 
Desk,’ he listed, not Shakespeare and Dante, but 
a dictionary, a Who’s Who, Bartiett’s book of 
quotations and other reference books. . . . Of 
course this is obvious enough if you stop to think 
about it, and Sir Paul Harvey of Oxford did 
so.... For the reader interested in reading, and 
particularly in reading of the sort the Golden 
Book likes best, he has compiled a concordance 
to literature that seems to us completely invalu- 
able. The Ozford Companion to English Litera- 
ture is a solid volume of 866 pages, published by 
The Oxford University Press, and providing the 
lover of literature with a dictionary, a Who's 
Who, and a manual of literary references in one. 

. It tells you who wrote so and so, and 
when; it discusses, concisely and pungently, 
bestiaries; it lists poet laureates; it summarizes 
the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy in three hun- 
dred and fifty words. . . . The articles on the 
whole do not run to more than half a column, 
but they are marvels of specific information.” 


Tue Frrenpty Movies. By Florence 
Parry. The Delineator for April. 

“Preposterous, these movies? Yes. Planless? 
Clumsy? Inarticulate? Confused? Yes, now. 
And for a while yet, certainly. But deserving 
our hauteur and hostility? Oh, no! One can't 
be indifferent to the fifth greatest industry in the 
world. One can’t be scornful of an amusement 
that is manufacturing over five hundred full- 
length motion pictures a year, at the annual cost 
of one hundred and five millions of dollars. One 
can’t be impassive to the only popular amusement 
that has ever swept the world.” 


Fisher 


Tue American TuHeatre Gors Broxe. By Arthur 
Mann. The American Mercury for April. 


“The empty theatres hold the vanishing hopes 
of some 8,500 unemployed actors and actresses. 
They are monuments to the folly of countless 
bankrupt producers and owners. Up to five years 
ago there were 410 cities in the United States 
and Canada in which dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions could be played for from two or three 
days to two or three weeks. Today there are 
only twelve cities outside Greater New York 
to which a Broadway play may be sent.” 
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